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Characters 
[RENE STEVENS 
Bos STEVENS 
NorMA STEVENS 
Vireinia (Ginny) STEVENS 
Moruer (Connie Stevens) 
FaTHEerR (Henry Stevens) 
Mr. JOHNSON 
THE CAROLERS 
Time: Christmas Eve. 
Settine: The Stevens’ living room. 
Ar Rise: Bos, about fourteen years old, 
is standing on the stepladder fastening 
a ball onto the tree, and IRENE, twelve, 
is just taking a small Santa Claus from 
the box of Christmas tree decorations. 
IRENE (Handing Bos the small Santa 
Claus): Here’s the Santa Claus, Bob. 
We mustn’t forget him. 
Bos: I should say not. . . . He’s getting 
a little dusty looking though, Irene. 
IRENE: Well, no wonder. We’ve had 
him since you and I were little. 
Bos: I know — he needs a new suit. 
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Christmas Eve Letter 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


(He is hanging him on the tree.) 

IRENE: Remember how Mom told us 
you cried one Christmas morning 
because you’d missed seeing Santa 
Claus? 

Bos: Yeah, I was a curious little fellow, 
I guess. Besides that I was afraid 
he’d got stuck in the chimney. I 
didn’t want Dad to light the fire. 

IRENE: So Dad went out and bought 
this little Santa — I don’t know 
where he found a store open. 

Bos: Trust Dad. 

IrENE: And Dad put him on the tree 
and said, “Why, there’s Santa Claus, 
Bob, hanging right on the tree!” 
And then you began to laugh — 
(Standing back) Oh, Bob, the tree’s 
beautiful — it’s the prettiest one 
we've ever had! 

Bos: Sure, Dad and I picked it out, 
didn’t we? (He climbs down and looks 
too.) 

IRENE (Looking in box and pulling out 








two or three angels cut out of silver 

paper): Oh, look, here are the Christ- 

mas angels Ginny made last year. 

Where will we put them? 

Bos: I don’t know — where is Ginny 
anyhow? You usually can’t budge 
her away from the tree. 

IRENE (Dropping angels on chair): It is 
funny. (She calls left) Ginny — 
Ginny! Where are you? (GINNY, a 
little girl of seven comes in left. She is 
a delicate, sensitive child, very imagin- 
ative and usually very happy, but 
right now she seems very quiet.) 

Ginny: Here I am, Irene. (Her voice is 
small) What’s the matter? 

IRENE: We just wondered where you 
were . . . (Staring at her) Virginia, 
don’t you feel well? 

Ginny: I feel all right. I was just play- 
ing in the dining room. 

Bos: Hmm-m, I’ll bet you were watch- 
ing Mom make the Christmas meat 
pies. So pies are more interesting 
than Christmas trees?. 

IRENE (Sniffing): Oh, Bob, don’t they 
smell good? I’ll bet Mom’s going to 
serve them when we get back from 
caroling tonight. 

Bos: Boy, I hope so. 

Ginny: Has the mailman come, Irene? 

IRENE: Why, he came this morning, 
darling — there’s a whole stack of 
Christmas cards on the mantel there. 

Gryny: I know, but I think he’ll come 
again. 

Bos: Well, he might, but it’s kind of 
late — 

Ginny: But on Christmas Eve Day he 
wants to be sure and deliver every- 
thing. I — I wish I'd get a letter. 

IRENE: A letter? Who from, darling? 
(She has picked up the Christmas 








angels again and gone over to mantel.) 

Look, Ginny, where shall we put 

your Christmas angels—on the 

mantel here? (She sets them along the 
middle of the mantel.) 

Ginny (She turns and starts off left. 
Sadly): I don’t care, Irene. Any- 
where is all right. 

IRENE: But Ginny — (But Ginny has 
gone) Bob, what in the world’s the 
matter with Ginny? She acts funny. 

Bos (Going to tree again and rearrang- 
ing tinsel): I thought so too. She was 
so quiet. 

IRENE: And why, Ginny’s always more 
excited than anyone about Christ- 
mas and that’s saying a lot in this 
house! Oh, Bob, you don’t suppose 
she’s sick, do you? 

Bos: No — she didn’t look sick. 
IRENE: It would be awful if the baby of 
the family got sick for Christmas. 
Bos: I’m sure she’s all right. You know 
Ginny — she’s probably up to some- 
thing and too busy to think about 
anything else at the minute. Prob- 
ably a surprise for Mom and Dad or 
— (Norma, about fifteen, enters right, 

her arms full of packages.) 

Norma: Hi! 

IRENE: Oh, Norma —I thought you 
ought to be getting back. (She runs 
to Norma and helps her with packages. 
They put them on easy chair right and 
Norma takes off her hat and coat and 
tosses them on sofa.) 

Bos: Did you get the tie for Dad? 

Norma: Yes, and something else for 
Mom — the prettiest necklace. 

IrENeE: And the doll for Ginny that we 
saw the other day? 

Norma: The same one. Oh, I’m glad it 
was still there. Mom said we had so 
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many things for Ginny already, but 
this is so cute. (She opens a box) 
Look, Bob. 

Bos: Yeah — swell. 

Norma (Opening a smaller package): 
And here’s Mom’s necklace .. . 
(MorTHER’s voice is heard off.) 

MorueEr (Off): Irene, Bob — how’s the 
tree coming? 

Norma: Mother, you can’t come in 
right now — please. 

Moruer (Laughing): All right. 

IRENE: Just a minute, Mom. (Lower- 
ing her voice) Oh, that’s beautiful, 
Norma — Mom will love it. (NorMA 
puts box back in paper bag and takes 
out a package of icicles.) 

Norma: And here — for the tree. 

Bos (Laughing and taking package): 
More icicles! I just thought that tree 
needed something. We can always 
use more icicles. (He opens package, 
goes over and starts draping icicles on 
tree.) 

Norma (Calling): You can come in 
now, Mom. (MoruHer enters all 
smiles and as excited as the children.) 

MorHer: Oh, I can, can I? What’s 
going on in here? Oh, my, the tree is 
beautiful! 

Bos: It’s the best one we ever had. 

Norma: We always say that every year 
but I think it’s true. 

Bos: Of course — that’s because we 
keep adding things all the time. 
Every year we get something new for 
the tree. 

IRENE: Oh, I’m so excited. Now if it 
would only snow, everything would 
be perfect. Did it look like snow 
when you came in, Norma? 

Norma: Not a bit—the sky was 
bright and clear. 


IRENE: Oh, dear, I do want a white 
Christmas. 

Bos: Well, we haven’t got time to 
dream of a white Christmas — 
there are too many things to do. 

IRENE: Yes, we didn’t hang the mistle- 
toe yet, Mom — 

Moruer: Your father can do that 
when he comes. My, I wish he’d 
hurry — he’s missing half the fun. I 
just took the meat pies out of the 
oven and put a sprig of holly on each 
one — 

Bos: We’ve been smelling them. I’ve 
got a good mind to come out and 
sample one. 

Moruer: Don’t you dare! And the 
puddings are mixed but I’ve still got 
to make the stuffing for the turkey. 

Norma: We'll help you, Mom, and 
there are presents to wrap — 

Moruer: I won’t get to that until late 
tonight. Oh, my, I do hope your 
father’s house slippers fit. After all 
these years I never seem to be sure 
I’m getting the right size. 

IRENE: I wish we could think of some- 
thing besides ties and socks and 
house slippers for Dad — 

Moruer: But your father would be 
lost if he didn’t get a new pair of 
house slippers for Christmas and be- 
sides he’s got a real surprise this 
year. He’s always wanted a red 
dressing gown — 

Bos: Boy, and is that dressing gown 
something, Mom! 

Moruer (Going near chair): Hmmm, I 
see some more shopping has been 
going on. 

Norma: Uh-huh — mustn’t touch, 
Mom. Secrets. Oh, you can look at 
this — I got Ginny’s doll. (She opens 








the box.) 

Moruer: Oh, isn’t it cute- Such a 
perky little face. 

IRENE (Remembering): Mom, have you 
seen Ginny? Was she with you? 
Moruer: No, dear, not lately — I 
thought she’d be helping with the 

tree. 

Bos: She was in here — she acted kind 
of funny, Mom. 

Mortuer: Funny? 

IRENE: You don’t suppose she could be 
getting sick, do you? 

Moruer: Oh, dear, I hope not. She 
gets so overexcited about things — 

Bos: No, it wasn’t like that, Mom. 
She was just quiet. 

Moruer (Relieved): Well, then, I ex- 
pect she’s figuring out some unusual 
way to wrap her packages — you 
know, she likes to make each one 
different. She’s probably upstairs in 
her room. I'll see. I’ve got to get 
busy anyhow. (She goes out left.) 

Norma: I guess we’d better start wrap- 
ping things — if we’re going caroling 
tonight. (Going to table back of sofa) 
Is this all the Christmas paper there 
is? 

Bos: No, there’s a whole lot of ribbon 
and paper on the dining room table. 
I'll get it. (He goes off left. IRENE has 
run to window right.) 

Norma (Starting to wrap a package): 
What are you doing, Irene? 

IRENE: Looking to see if it’s snowing. 

Norma: Irene, for goodness sakes! 
Stop dreaming — there’s too much 
to do. (Bos comes back with rolls of 
fancy paper and balls of cord.) 

Bos: Here you are. (He dumps them on 
sofa.) 


IRENE: Say, does anyone remember 
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where we hid the rest of Mom’s 
presents? 

Norma: Sure, I do. Wouldn’t it be 
funny if we forgot some year? 

Bos: One year everyone in the family 
hid their things in the hall closet — 
remember? It was an awful mix-up. 
(They all giggle. Footsteps are heard 
off right.) 

FatTuer (Off): Hello, family, is the 
coast clear? 

IRENE: It’s Dad! (FaTHER appears in 
the doorway, literally buried under 
packages. He carries them on top of a 
small table which has a piece of brown 
paper tied around it but the legs stick 
out, He is grinning.) 

FatTuer (Peering in): Your mother 
isn’t in here, is she? 

Bos: No... Dad, what in the world — 

FaTuHER: It’s a table for your mother — 
the kind she’s been wanting for 
years. The finest mahogany with a 
hand-rubbed finish. 

IRENE: Oh, Dad! How marvelous! 

FatHer: Quickly — think of some 
place where I can hide it. (He has 
eased it down on floor with packages 
still on top, and looks around comic- 
ally.) 

Norma: Oh, Dad, is it really the kind 
Mom’s been wanting all these years? 

FaTuEr: The very one. 

Norma: She never dreamed she’d own 
one. She said it was too expensive. 

FatHER: Well, here it is, but we’ve got 
to hide it. 

Bos: But Dad, you can’t just hide 
something as big as a table — (He 
snaps his fingers) like that! 

FatTHer: But we've got to think of 
somewhere — 

InENE: Maybe we could put it in the 
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hall closet — 

FatuHEer: The hall closet is full of pack- 
ages. Besides, your mother would 
see it there right away. (Bos has 
been looking around the room.) 

Bos: I’ve got it — look, Dad — (He 
goes back of sofa) Mom put this little 
old table back of the sofa here so it 
wouldn’t show so much and we could 
still use it. We can put the new one 
next to it — 

FaTHER: What’s that? 
mother would see — 
Bos: Not if we pile a lot of stuff on 

both of them. 

FaTuer: Pile a lot of stuff on a new 
table? 

Bos (He comes forward to new table): 
We'd better take this paper off so it 
won’t be so bulky. 

FaTHER: But I tell you we can’t pile — 

Bos: Dad, it won’t hurt it. We'll put 
a piece of paper on the top to protect 
it. Then if we put a lot of Christmas 
paper and ribbon and stuff on it, 
Mom will just think it’s part of the 
old table. (Ginny comes in and 
FaTHER sees her. Bos takes out his 
pocket knife and cuts strings holding 
paper on table.) 

Ginny: Daddy — 

FaTHER (Picking her up and kissing 
her): Virginia. How’s my girl? All 
full of Christmas, I'll bet. (He puts 
her down and turns to table. NoRMA 
is removing the packages from top. 
Protruding from the packages is a 
newspaper.) 

Norma: What’s in all these packages, 
Dad? 

FaTHER (He takes them): Never you 
mind — I'll take them. Here’s my 
newspaper. (He puts packages on sofa 
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and the paper on side table near easy 
chair. He hands Norma one pack- 
age) Here, you can have this. 

Norma: What is it? 

Fatuer: Icicles. (They all laugh.) 

IRENE: More icicles! 

FaTuHer: Well, we never seem to have 
enough. (Bos has paper off table 
now.) 

Norma: Oh, Dad, it’s beautiful! 

IRENE: Gorgeous! Look at the finish — 

Fatuer (Explaining to Ginny): It’s a 
present for your mother, Ginny — 
(She nods but still looks serious, but 
others are too busy to notice.) 

Bos (Carrying table back of sofa): See, 
Dad, this will be perfect. (He places 
it close to other table and puts a piece 
of Christmas paper on top) This paper 
will protect it. Now give me some of 
the stuff that’s littered around here. 

FaTHER: But I still don’t think — 
(The girls are handing Bos paper and 
seals and packages from chair and 
sofa.) 

IrENE: Mother will never notice it — 
I’m sure she won’t, Dad. 

Norma: And the more we pile it up the 
better it will be. 

FaTHER: But the top might get 
scratched — 

IRENE (Still putting stuff on it): It’s as 
safe as can be. These things are light 
anyhow. (MorueEr’s voice is heard 
off.) 

Moruer (Off): Henry, is that you? 

FATHER: Quick — get away from there. 
She’s coming. (MorTHER enters.) 

Moruer: Henry, I thought I heard 
your voice — 

Fatuer: Connie, my dear. (He kisses 
her.) 


‘Bos: Hey, Dad, you can’t kiss Mom 

















yet —the mistletoe isn’t up. (He 

picks up a sprig of mistletoe from the 

table and grins.) 

Fatuer (Taking it): Oh, I can’t, can’t 
I? (He holds the mistletoe over 
MorueEr’s head and kisses her again.) 
Just for that, I'll do it again — 
there! (They all laugh.) 

Moruer: Oh, Henry, I’m so glad 
you’re home — (The doorbell rings 
off right) Now, who’s that? 

Norma: Someone delivering presents 
early maybe. 

Morue_er: I'll go. 

Ginny: Maybe it’s the mailman. 
(MorTHER goes out right.) 

FaTuer: Now, what are you expecting, 
Virginia? (Bos has opened the new 
box of icicles.) 

Bos (Laughing): You can’t get too 
many icicles, I always say. (He begins 
putting them on tree.) 

IRENE: How about a little snow? Dad, 
did it look like snow when you came 
in? 

Norma: Irene and her snow. 

IRENE: What did it say about the 
weather in the paper, Dad? 

FaTHER: I haven’t read my paper. 

Bos: Ho, it must be Christmas if Dad 
hasn’t had a chance to look at his 
paper. He swears by the Chronicle. 

FaTHEer: Well, we do have a good 
newspaper here in Parkton. Ought 
to be. Isn’t my friend, Bill Johnson, 
the editor? 

IRENE (Picking up newspaper and look- 
ing at front page): Oh, Dad, you and 
your Chronicle. Let’s see — (Read- 
ing) snow tonight and tomorrow. 

FaTHer: Well, if the Chronicle says 
snow, it’ll probably snow. (IRENE 

runs to window again. MOTHER re- 


enters with packages and cards.) 

IRENE: But it doesn’t look a bit like 
it! 

Moruer: It was the mailman. My, 
more cards — and a package too. 
(Ginny comes to MOTHER.) 

Ginny: Was there — anything for me? 

Moruer: No, dear. (Running through 
cards, she opens one or two) Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Stevens— Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Stevens and family — 
my goodness, Henry, I haven’t had 
time to half look at all these beauti- 
ful cards. 

Henry: Maybe we can look at them 
tonight. 

Bos (Taking two packages from her): 
Here, Mom, I’ll put the packages 
back here. (He piles them on new 
table.) 

FatHeEr: Bob, be careful. 

Moruer: What’s that, Henry? 

FaTHER: Er — nothing. 

Ginny (Persistently): Are you sure 
there wasn’t a letter for me, Mother? 

MortueEr (She stacks cards with rest on 
mantel): Now, Virginia, who in the 
world are you expecting a letter 
from? Of course, there’ll be some- 
thing for you in those packages from 
Aunt Sophie and Cousin Emily, but 
we'll save those to open tomorrow 
morning when we open the things 
that Santa Claus brings. (Ginny 
bursts into tears.) 

Ginny: Oh, Mother — (She starts run- 
ning from room.) 

MorueEr (Going to her): Ginny — darl- 
ing, what’s the matter? 

Ginny: Nothing — please, Mother — 

Fatuer: That child doesn’t look well, 
Connie. 

IRENE: You know we thought before 
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she acted funny, Mom. 

Bos (Looking worried): Ginny 
(Norma looks concerned too. MOTHER 
sits down left and takes Ginny on her 
lap.) 

Motuer: Now, tell me, darling — 
where do you feel bad? Could she 
have eaten something, children? 

Ginny: My stomach doesn’t hurt, 
Mother. 

FatHer: Then she must be catching 
cold. 

MorueEr: Yes, Ginny — let your father 
look down your throat. 

Ginny: But my throat isn’t sore — 
honestly. (She is still crying.) 

FaTHER (Leaning over and taking hold 
of her chin): Say ahh-h, Virginia. 

Ginny (Opening her mouth): Ahh — 

FaTHER: It doesn’t look a bit in- 
flamed. 

MorHER (Putting hand on GINNyY’s 
forehead): And she doesn’t feel hot. 
But — 

FatHER: Connie, I think we’d better 
call the doctor just the same. 

Moruer: Yes, Henry. 

Ginny: Oh, Mother, please — (FATHER 
starts toward phone.) 

MorueR: Now, Virginia, it may be 
something the doctor can take care 
of right away. You don’t want to be 
sick for Christmas. You want to 
listen to the carolers — 

Norma: Sure, Ginny, and hang up your 
stocking. (Ginny begins crying harder 
than ever.) 

FaTHER (At telephone looking through a 
pad): What’s Dr. Brown’s number, 
Connie? (Ginny slides off her Moru- 
ER’s lap and runs to her FatuEr, pull- 
ing at him.) 

Ginny: Father, please don’t call the 
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doctor. I’m not sick. 

Fatuer: No little girl would be crying 
on Christmas Eve unless she didn’t 
feel well. 

Ginny: But it isn’t because I don’t feel 
well that I’m crying. It’s because — 

FatuHEerR: Because why? 

Ginny: Because — because there isn’t 
any Santa Claus! (She runs off left. 
There is a pause.) 

Bos: Gosh. 

Norma: So that’s it. 

IRENE: Some of the other children must 
have been talking to her. 

Bos: What do you suppose the letter 
had to do with it? Do you suppose 
she wrote a letter to Santa Claus? 

IRENE: Probably to the North Pole 
and when she didn’t get any an- 
swer — 

FaTHerR: We'll have to talk to her, 
Connie. 

Moruer: If it had come up any other 
time but right at Christmas like 
this — 

Norma: So she would have had a 
chance to get used to it. Why, this 
will spoil her whole Christmas! 

IrENE: And ours too. If Ginny’s un- 
happy, I can’t enjoy things. 

MortueEr: We'll just have to hope we 
can think of the right things to say 
to her. (The doorbell rings off right.) 

Bos: Oh, gee, who’s this now? 

Moruer: You go, Henry. I'll get 
Ginny. (She goes off left. FATHER goes 
off right.) 

Bos: Gee, I feel sunk. 

IrENE: So do I. 

Norma: It’ll be harder on Ginny than 
other children — she’s so sensitive 
and things mean so much to her. 
(FATHER re-enters ushering in @ 











pleasant looking man of his own age, 
Brit Jounson, the editor of the 
Chronicle. He carries alarge package.) 

FaTHER: Come in, Bill — come in. 

Jounson: I can’t stay but a minute. 
(They all try to be cheerful.) 

Bos: Hello, Mr. Johnson. 

Norma: Merry Christmas. 

JOHNSON: Just thought I’d drop round 
on my way home and leave this. (He 
puts his package on table near easy 
chair.) 

IRENE: We sent something over to your 
house too, Mr. Johnson. 

FaTHER: Don’t tell me you put that 
newspaper to bed and are actually 
going to spend Christmas Eve at 
home? 

JOHNSON: You bet I am. Say, have you 
read today’s issue of the Chronicle? 
(MotTHEeR re-enters with her arm 
about Vireinia, and wheeling a tea 
table with sandwiches, cookies and 
milk on it.) 

FaTHer: No, I’m ashamed to say I 
haven’t. 

Jounson: By George! Then Virginia 
hasn’t seen the answer to her letter! 
I should have called you up— 
(Ginny runs forward.) 

Ginny: Did you answer my letter, Mr. 
Johnson — did you? 

Jounson: Of course I did, Virginia. 
(He looks around, sees the paper and 
picks it up) It’s right here in the 
paper — on the front page. 

MorueEr: So you were the one she was 
expecting a letter from, Mr. Johnson? 

JOHNSON: Sure. Virginia wrote a letter 
to the paper asking if there was a 
Santa Claus, and I thought it would 
be nice to print the answer so all the 
other children in town could see it. 





(Showing her) Look, there’s your 
name — Virginia Stevens — and the 
letter you wrote me. 

Ginny: My! (The other children all 
crowd around.) 

Norma: What did you write in your 
letter, Ginny? 

Ginny: I wrote: “Dear Mr. Johnson, 
The boys and girls at school say 
there isn’t any Santa Claus. I know 
you are a friend of Daddy’s, and I 
am writing to you because my Daddy 
says you always print the truth. Will 
you please tell me if there is a Santa 
Claus.” 

Bos: Say, that’s a swell letter. 

JouNsON: Yes, indeed, but I must con- 
fess I didn’t write the answer. A man 
by the name of Francis Church wrote 
it a long time ago. In fact, it was 
printed in the New York Sun in 
1897, in answer to another little 
girl’s letter asking if there was a 
Santa Claus — a letter very similar 
to yours, Ginny. I explain that all 
right here. (He points to paper.) 

Moruer: Oh, I think I’ve read that 
editorial by Mr. Church. 

Jounson: Of course you have — it’s a 
famous one, but I’ve never happened 
to reprint it. But I thought since 
Ginny here had the same name as 
that little girl who wrote so long 
ago — 

Norma: Was her name Virginia too? 

JOHNSON: Yes. 

Ginny: But what does the answer say, 
Mr. Johnson? 

Jounson: Well, I tell you, I’ve got to 
be getting home to my own family, 
but you have your father read it to 
you, Ginny — and I’m sure every- 
thing’s going to be fine! 
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Ginny (Her eyes shining): Oh, Mr. 
Johnson! 

JoHnson: Yes, sir — and you'll have a 
merry, merry Christmas. (He turns 
as though getting ready to leave.) 

Moruer: Oh, but can’t you stay a 
little, Mr. Johnson? I’ve brought 
sandwiches and cookies. I thought 
we'd all have a bite before the 
children go caroling and then really 
eat later. 

JouNsON: Thanks, no, I’ve got to be 
getting along, but I’ll see you to- 
morrow. 

FatHeR: You don’t know what this 
means to us, Bill. There was a major 
crisis developing. 

Moruer: Goodbye and Merry Christ- 
mas! (FATHER goes out with Mr. 
JOHNSON.) 

Ginny (Still looking at paper): Oh, I 
am so anxious to have Daddy read 
the answer. Can he do it right now? 

Moruer: Oh, I’m sure he can. Let’s all 
sit down and listen and relax. 

Bos (Taking a sandwich): Yeah, and 
eat some of these good sandwiches. 

IRENE: I’m starved. This milk looks 
good too. (She pours several glasses 
and each of them takes one and a 
sandwich. Norma and Bos sprawl on 
sofa, Irene at chair left center, 
Moruer at left. Ginny still stands in 
center of room, looking excited and 
holding the paper.) 

Bos: Boy, are these sandwiches good! 
(FATHER re-enters, looking happy.) 

FaTHEeR: Well — well! 

Ginny: Daddy, we’ve got Christmas 
cookies — and please, let’s read the 
letter — hurry. (She hands him the 
paper.) 

Faraer: You bet we will. (He sits 
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down in easy chair) Come on, you sit 
with me so you won’t miss a word. 
(He takes Ginny on his lap.) 

Ginny: Oh, Daddy, I can’t wait! 

FatuEr: Now, after your letter which 
we all heard, it starts out by printing 
the letter that the other litt!e girl 
wrote so long ago. Here it is. (Read- 
ing) ‘Dear Editor: I am eight years 
old. Some of my little friends say 
there is no Santa Claus. Papa says 
‘If you see it in the Sun it’s so.’ 
Please tell me the truth, is there a 
Santa Claus? Virginia O’Hanlon.”’ 

Ginny: Why, that’s something like my 
letter, Daddy. 

FatHer: And now, here’s what Mr. 
Church answered way back in 1897. 
(Reading) “Virginia, your little 
friends are wrong.”’ 

Ginny: Daddy, there is a Santa Claus 
then—there is a Santa Claus! 
(They all smile.) 

FaTHER (He nods and goes on): “They 
have been affected by the skepticism 
of a skeptical age.”’ 

Ginny: Skepticism? What does that 
mean? 

FaTHEeR: Why, it means that people 
don’t believe in things enough — in 
good things, that is — and I think 
that applies just as well today as it 
did in 1897. But listen now, Ginny. 

Ginny: All right. 

FaTuHER (Reading again): “They do not 
believe except what they see. They 
think that nothing can be which is 
not comprehensible by their little 
minds. All minds, Virginia, whether 
they be men’s or children’s, are little. 
In this great universe of ours man is 
a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, 
as compared with the boundless 








world about him, as measured by the 
intelligence capable of grasping the 
whole of truth and knowledge.” 

Ginny: But who could do that, Daddy? 
Who could know everything? 

Fatuer: No one, Virginia — except 
One. The good Lord who created us. 

Bos: This is really something, Dad. 

FatuerR (Reading again): “Yes, Vir- 
ginia, there is a Santa Claus. 
(Ginny smiles again) He exists as 
certainly as love and generosity and 
devotion exist, and you know that 
they abound and give to your life its 
highest beauty and joy. Alas! How 
dreary would be the world if there 
were no Santa Claus!” 

Ginny: Of course it would. That’s 
what I told Tommy Jones. 

Fatuer (Going on reading): “It would 
be as dreary as if there were no Vir- 
ginias. There would be no childlike 
faith then, no poetry, no romance to 
make tolerable this existence. We 
should have no enjoyment, except in 
sense and sight. The eternal light 
with which childhood fills the world 
would be extinguished.” 

Ginny: I’m so glad there’s a Santa 
Claus. (She leans against her Fa- 
THER’S shoulder.) 

FatHeEr: “Not believe in Santa Claus! 
You might as well not believe in 
fairies! You might get your papa to 
hire men to watch in all the chimneys 
on Christmas eve to catch Santa 
Claus (Ginny sits up), but even if 
they did not see Santa Claus coming 
down, what would that prove? No- 
body sees Santa Claus, but that is no 
sign that there is no Santa Claus.” 

Ginny: Daddy, that’s what I told the 
boys at school. We would never see 


Santa, except in stores sometimes 
and those men are just Santa’s help- 
ers. We’d never really see Santa 
Claus — he wouldn’t want us to. 

FatHer: Exactly. (Going on reading) 
“The most real things in the world 
are those that neither children nor 
men can see. Did you ever see fairies 
dancing on the lawn? Of course not, 
but that’s no proof that they are not 
there. Nobody can conceive or 
imagine all the wonders there are 
unseen and unseeable in the world.” 

Bos: I’ll say. You realize that when 
you start to study science. Even I 
know that, and I’ve just begun. You 
keep going back and back — this 
started that and that started this, 
but finally you get to the point 
where you know there’s something 
bigger than you could ever dream of. 

Fatuer: That’s right, son. (Going on.) 
“You tear apart the baby’s rattle 
and see what makes the noise inside, 
but there is a veil covering the un- 
seen world which not the strongest 
man, nor even the united strength of 
all the strongest men that ever lived, 
could tear apart.” 

Ginny: What does that mean, Daddy? 
The unseen world? 

FaTHER: Why, it means — well, that 
the things we think in our minds are 
more real than the things we can 
touch with our hands. It means all 
the mysteries there are in the uni- 
verse which no one but God Himself 
can understand. 

IRENE: Your reading this makes Christ- 
mas just about perfect, Dad. 

FatuEer (Reading again): “Only faith, 
fancy, poetry, love, romance, can 
push aside that curtain and view 
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and picture the supernal beauty and 

glory beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Vir- 
ginia, in all this world there is noth- 
ing else real and abiding. No Santa 
Claus! Thank God! He lives, and he 
lives forever.”’ 

Ginny: Oh, Daddy. 

FaTHEer (Reading): “A thousand years 
from now, Virginia, nay, ten times 
ten thousand years from now, he will 
continue to make glad the heart of 
childhood.” 

Ginny: Oh, Daddy — ten times ten 
thousand years—it hasn’t been 
that long since 1897, has it? (They all 
laugh.) 

Moruer: I should say not. Hardly 
fifty years, darling. 

FaTHER: Besides, Virginia, the way it’s 
used here, ten times ten thousand 
means always. 

Ginny: Always. There'll always be a 
Santa Claus! 

IrENE: Of course, darling. We believe 
in him too just as much as you do. 
(The voices of carolers are heard off 
singing “God Rest Ye, Merry Gentle- 
men.,’’) 

Bos (Jumping up): The carolers! 

IRENE (Running to window) : Here they 
come — oh, and look — look — it’s 
starting to snow — great big soft 
flakes! 

FatuEr: Didn’t I tell you the Chronicle 
always prints the truth? 

IrENE: Oh, I love singing carols in the 
snow — hurry, kids. (Nora ?s start- 
ing to put on her coat and hat which are 
still on sofa.) 

Bos (Going off right): Yeah, we’re late 
— the rest are probably wondering 
what happened to us. (IRENE goes 
off right too. Bos sticks his head in as 





he puts on coat and hat) We’ll see you 

all later. 

Norma (Starting off right): Yes, we'll 
be back as soon as we can. 

Moruer: Well, don’t forget to bring 
everyone in for meat pies when 
you’re through caroling. 

Bos: Oh, gee, Mom, I hoped you’d say 
that — we certainly will. 

IRENE (Looking in): Goodbye, every- 
one! 

Moruer, FatHer and Ginny: Good- 
bye! (The boys and girls are still sing- 
ing off. There is a pause. GINNY runs 
to the window and looks out.) 

Ginny: There go Norma and Irene and 
Bob — now they’re starting to sing 
with the others. 

FatuHEr: Yes, I can hear Bob’s voice. 

MortueEr: My, the carols are so beauti- 
ful! I’d just like to sit here and listen, 
but there’s so much to do. (Rising) I 
guess I’d better get busy wrapping 
presents and straightening up this 
room. 

Ginny: I’ll help you, Mother. (She 
picks up some Christmas paper and 
piles it on tables back of sofa.) 

MortueER (Crossing to front of sofa. 
FaTHER is watching): No, dear, I 
wouldn’t keep piling things back 
here. My goodness, what is all this? 
I suppose the children thought 
they’d put everything back here to 
get it out of the way. (She crosses in 
back of sofa) I’m going to take some 
of these things off — 

FaTHER : No — no, Connie, you mustn’t 
touch — 

Moruer: What’s that, Henry? But 

I’ve got to straighten up — (She is 

taking paper, packages, etc., off of 

tables and putting them on sofa.) 


FATHER: But Connie, please — 

Mortuer: What in the world? (As she 
takes things off) Why, there are two 
tables back here — 

FaTHER (Giving up): All right, Connie 
— if you insist — have your surprise 
early. 

Moruer: My surprise? (She has every- 
thing off new table) Henry, what on 
earth —this beautiful mahogany 
top — Henry, it’s the table I’ve been 
wanting! 

FATHER (Going over and lifting the table 
over to center of room): Your Christ- 
mas present, my dear. It was too big 
to hide so we tried to camouflage it. 

Moruer: Oh, Henry — Henry, it’s so 
beautiful. I never dreamed I’d own 
anything like this. (She is stroking 
the top and GINNY is smiling and 
watching.) 


MorueEr (All smiles): Oh, Henry, there 
is a Santa Claus! 

Ginny: But of course there is, Mother. 
Didn’t we just read all about him? 

Moruer (Laughing): That’s right, 
darling. 

Ginny (More seriously now): It’s dif- 
ferent though than I thought. I guess 
I’ll understand it better when I’m 
older. 

FaTuHER: But you’re satisfied — 

Moruer: You’re happy about Christ- 
mas? 

Ginny (Smiling): Oh, yes. I guess the 
more things you know and under- 
stand about what Christmas means, 
the more wonderful it is! (The 
carolers are still singing off and the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 


The Empty Room 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
INNKEEPER 
MartTua, his wife 
LAWYER 
SOLDIER 
PHYSICIAN 
Marp 
First SHEPHERD 
SECOND SHEPHERD 
THIRD SHEPHERD 
FourTH SHEPHERD 
WoMAN 
WisE MEN 


Time: The morning of Christ’s birth. 

Serine: The yard of the inn at Bethle- 
hem. 

At Rise: INNKEEPER is pacing back 
and forth, rubbing his hands in great 
satisfaction. MARTHA enters. 

INNKEEPER: Well, Martha, you are up 
early this morning. Did you have a 
restful night? 

Martua: I didn’t sleep too well. 
INNKEEPER: Did the braying of that 
donkey in the stable disturb you? 
Marta: No; it wasn’t that. I heard 
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no noise: the night was still and 
peaceful. My thoughts kept me 
awake. (Walks to bench.) 

INNKEEPER: Your thoughts? There 
shouldn’t be anything to worry you. 
We are prosperous: the inn is always 
full. 

MarTHA (Quietly): Sometimes it is too 
full. (Sits on bench.) 

INNKEEPER: What do you mean? The 
rooms are large and comfortable. I 
never permit overcrowding. 

Marrua: Last night, for example. You 
turned away a guest when there was 
an empty room. You said the inn was 
full. 

INNKEEPER (Amazed): You’re not 
thinking of that man and the woman 
on the donkey, who came here with 
that impudent shepherd as guide? 

MartHa: I am thinking of them. 

INNKEEPER: But, Martha, you couldn’t 
expect me to put them up here. They 
were in rags; they had no money. 
This is a respectable inn. There was 
no place here for them. 

MarTHA: There was an empty room. 

INNKEEPER: Surely you jest. You can’t 
mean that room overlooking the 
valley, the most expensive quarters 
I have? 

Martua: I do mean that. They would 
have rested well there. 

INNKEEPER (Sarcastically): The don- 
key, too, I suppose? What would 
happen to the reputation of my inn 
if I filled it with tramps? 

Martna: They were not tramps. The 
husband told me they had come to 
Bethlehem to be taxed. I can’t get 
their faces out of my mind; they 
haunted me all night — even that 
poor shepherd who brought them 


here. He was so disappointed when 
you refused the couple a room at the 
inn. He persuaded you to let them 
sleep in the stable. 

INNKEEPER: Persuaded me with the 
aid of a piece of silver. 

MartTua (Surprised): Peter, you don’t 
mean that you took money from that 
poor fellow? 

INNKEEPER: Why not? He is a shiftless 
rogue. I know him well. He lives two 
leagues down the highway. Always 
has trouble paying his taxes. Herod 
has threatened him more than once. 
Why should I let such vagabonds 
impose upon me? 

MarTHa: The woman’s time had al- 
most come: she was about to bear a 
child. 

INNKEEPER: Well, what’s that to me? 
Why should I do anything for her? 
Martua: For the sake of the child we 
never had. In the name of all the 

homeless children of the world. 

INNKEEPER: Bah! You’re too senti- 
mental. You can’t conduct a business 
on sentiment. That empty room you 
speak of will be rented before noon 
today. I’m going to make them bid 
for it. With all these taxpayers com- 
ing into Bethlehem, I can ask what I 
please. The highest bidder gets the 
room. You know, that shepherd gave 
me an idea: sweet, fresh straw isn’t a 
bad bed for a weary traveler. I may 
even rent the stable . . . what’s that 
far-away look in your eyes? 

Martua: I was just thinking — is there 
no unselfishness in the world? I’d 
give a great deal to meet somebody 
who was truly generous. 

INNKEEPER: A man can’t afford to be 
generous. Wealth is power. The only 





language men listen to is the lan- 
guage of money. I’ve seen even 
Herod’s eyes glisten at the sight of 
silver coins. (LAWYER enters.) 

Lawyer: Your stable is too near your 
inn, landlord. The braying of that 
confounded donkey woke me before 
dawn. 

INNKEEPER: I’]] attend to him at once. 
He’s the property of some worthless 
idlers that I permitted to sleep in the 
stable last night — idiot that I was! 
I’ll send them off at once. (Rises.) 

Martua (Rising): Let me attend to 
the people in the stable. (Goes out.) 

INNKEEPER: Why not go back to bed? 
The morning is still young. (Sits.) 

LAWYER (Sitting on bench): No; it’s 
just as well that I got up early. These 
are busy days for lawyers, you know, 
with so many people complaining of 
hard times. They withhold payment 
of taxes until the last moment. But 
Herod has his eyes on each of them. 
Not the smallest will escape. There’s 
a man down the road a piece — a 
shepherd — we’re going to make an 
example of him. I have my papers all 
ready to serve. Before nightfall he’ll 
be looking for a new home. 

INNKEEPER: Do you know how to get 
to his place? I can tell you just where 
it is. That rogue has been bothering 
me — came here last night with 
those vagabonds I spoke of. 

Lawyer: Yes; I was out there late yes- 
terday. His wife told me he had come 
to Bethlehem with money for the 
taxes. But the collector tells me they 
are still unpaid. You can’t believe 
these people. He had seen me com- 
ing, as like as not, and went into 
hiding. Or else he did come to Bethle- 


hem and spent the money on wine. 
I’ll go out there after a while and 
make a thorough search. (MartHa 
enters.) 

INNKEEPER: It won’t be necessary. I 
believe that rascal of a shepherd is 
still in my stable. You can serve your 
papers or put him under arrest at 
any moment. 

Marrtua: The shepherd is not here. 

INNKEEPER: How do you know? 

Martua: I have just come from the 
stable. 

Lawyer: Never mind. We'll ferret him 
out, and when we find him it will go 
hard with him. (Rising) We’ll teach 
these scoundrels that they can’t 
steal their tax money. There’s one of 
Herod’s soldiers here at the inn. I’ll 
ask him to search the stable. (Goes 
out.) 

Martua: He won’t find him in the 
stable. He might as well spare him- 
self the trouble of looking. What has 
he done that they should persecute 
him? (Sits on bench.) 

INNKEEPER: He hasn’t paid his tax. 
His wife said he had saved the 
money, but you know what liars 
these people are. 

MartTua: She told the truth: he did 
have the money. 

INNKEEPER: He did have it? How do 
you know? Where is it now? 

Martna: In your pocket. 

INNKEEPER: In my pocket? You mean 
that he — 

MartTHA: Yes. I mean that he gave 
everything he had to shelter an old 
man and a sick, weary woman. 

INNKEEPER: How do you know this? 
You must have seen him. 

Martua: I have seen him. 
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INNKEEPER: Where is he? 

MarTHA: | won’t tell. 

INNKEEPER: But, Martha, think of the 
embarrassing situation you put me 
in. 

MartHa: Think of the position you 
put yourself in, with that poor 
man’s money jingling in your pocket. 

INNKEEPER: Herod’s soldier will be 
here in a minute. He will question 
me. What shall I tell him? 

MartTua: Tell him the truth. Tell him 
that you took this man’s money in 
return for a wretched bed in the 
straw of your stable. 

INNKEEPER: But, Martha, you don’t 
understand. My reputation’s at 
stake. Think how embarrassing it 
would be to become involved in such 
a situation. It’s not a question of 
saving a paltry piece of silver. 

MartTHa (Quietly): It’s a question of 
saving your soul. Returning the 
silver to him now will not be enough. 
You will have to explain why he is 
late in making his returns. You will 
have to admit before the lawyer and 
the soldier that the responsibility is 
yours. 

INNKEEPER: I tell you, Martha, I 
didn’t know what I was doing when 
I took the silver piece. 

Martua: He tells me that he told you 
it was all he had. (Souprer enters.) 
SoLprER: The lawyer reports there’s a 
vagabond here that’s evading his 
payment of taxes. (MARTHA rises and 

goes out.) 

INNKEEPER: He was in my stable last 

night, but I understand that he has 

left. Perhaps he got word of your 
presence and thought he could find 
safer quarters. 





Souprer (Coming to bench and sitting): 
Well, there’s no hurry. He was on 
foot, I suppose? 

INNKEEPER: Yes. He had a donkey, but 
the animal is lame: he’s in my stable 
now. 

SotpreR: Good! The man can’t get 
very far. I shall overtake him with- 
out much difficulty: I have a fast 
horse. My heart’s not in this busi- 
ness, anyhow. 

INNKEEPER: You don’t like to make 
arrests? 

SoupreR: Oh, it’s not that. Arrest is 
what these miserable scoundrels de- 
serve, but I’m a soldier: war is my 
business — not the hunting down of 
petty tax evaders. But, after all, it 
gives me a chance to line my pockets 
with silver. 

INNKEEPER: You mean that you profit 
from making arrests? 

SotpiER: I profit from not making 
them. That lawyer is a sly fellow. 
He knows how to use a situation to 
his advantage. Many a stupid peas- 
ant can be made to pay double his 
tax. Then the lawyer and I pocket 
the difference. A threat is sometimes 
a more powerful weapon than a 
sword. 

INNKEEPER: I see. You’re a business 
man as well as a soldier. 

Soutprer (Laughing): Well, a kind of 
financier, if you like. Why not? The 
rest of the world is taking all they 
can get — why shouldn’t I have my 
share? 

INNKEEPER: Why not, indeed? (Laugh- 
ing) In a sense, you’re a public bene- 
factor: you help to distribute the 
wealth. 

Sotprer: You’re right: my share of it 


never stays in my pocket very long. 
(Rising) Well, I’d better get on the 
trail of that lying shepherd. (Goes 
out. PHYSICIAN enters.) 

PuysiciAN: Good morning, landlord. 
(Walks to bench and sits) Your inn is 
most comfortable. (Looks about him) 
And what a quiet, restful spot this 
is! I suppose nothing of any im- 
portance ever occurs in a little town 
like Bethlehem. 

INNKEEPER: Nothing of any conse- 
quence. It has been for centuries as 
you see it now. Nobody can imagine 
any great event disturbing its seren- 
ity. How is your patient, doctor — 
that lady, with her maid, whom you 
brought here yesterday? 

PuysiciaN: Probably in the best of 
health. She called me to her bedside 
only twice last night. 

INNKEEPER: You surprise me! Isn’t 
she sick? 

Puysictan: She’s as well as you or I. 
But she thinks she’s sick, and it’s to 
my advantage to encourage the no- 
tion. She insists on traveling for her 
health, and that gives me an oppor- 
tunity to see the world and fill my 
coffers at the same time. She’s the 
pampered darling of a wealthy 
father and an equally wealthy hus- 
band. Her greatest enjoyment is 
being ill — or thinking she is. 

INNKEEPER: I thought she must have 
great wealth. I noticed the mag- 
nificent horse on which she rode. 

Puysician: One of two her husband 
brought her from Arabia. They cost 
a small fortune. I ride the other. 
(Enter Mar.) 

Maip: Doctor, my mistress wants to 
know if it will be safe for her to come 
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out here and get some air. 

Puysician (Rising): I will go to her 
immediately. (Marp goes out) You 
see: she will hardly breathe without 
consulting me. I must give her a 
potion, or she will think I’m neg- 
lecting her. Will you see that she gets 
a bow! of warm milk? 

INNKEEPER: Certainly. (Rises) I'll at- 
tend to it myself. (He and Prysictan 
go out. lst SHEPHERD enters, followed 
by three other shepherds.) 

2npD SHEPHERD: But, I tell you, this is 
the place. We met three great gentle- 
men who said they were following a 
star that would lead them to the 
birthplace of the Christ. They car- 
ried gorgeous presents, and they said 
that he who brought the finest gift 
would be the first to see the King. 

3RD SHEPHERD: And we hurried home 
and found something to offer him. 
See — I’m going to give this pot of 
honey — but I know it is only half 
the size of the pot you wasted on 
those vagrants that stopped at your 
place yesterday. (Shows pot of honey.) 

2npD SHEPHERD: Look at what I have 
for him. (Holds out coin) A silver 
coin. I have polished it until it 
shines — yet the coin you spent on 
that bed of straw for the vagabonds 
was double its value. 

4TH SHEPHERD (Holds out box of oint- 
ment): I have brought this box of 
ointment. It is good for aching 
limbs — but it is not half so precious 
as that you lavished on the leg of 
that lame donkey. 

3RD SHEPHERD: Playing nurse to a 
donkey! 

4TH SHEPHERD: He who plays nurse to 
a donkey must be a jackass. (All 
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laugh but the lst SHEPHERD, who 
hangs his head dejectedly.) 

3RD SHEPHERD: Who are these friends 
of yours? 

ist SHEPHERD: I do not know who 
they are. I only know that they were 
tired and hungry and that the woman 
looked sick unto death. (Soft music 
near the stable.) 

2np SHEPHERD: Listen! It seems to 
come from the stable. (A Christmas 
hymn from the stable.) 

47H SHEPHERD (At the conclusion of the 
singing): The same voices that we 
heard above our fields as we watched 
our sheep. (7'o lst SHEPHERD) Come 
with us. We shall take our gifts to 
the Child. 

lst SHEPHERD: I have no gift to take. 
(INNKEEPER enters.) 

INNKEEPER: What is the meaning of 
this — all your shouting and laugh- 
ing and singing? You are disturbing 
my guests. Begone! Back to your 
fields. (The SHEPHERDS go out. 
PHysIciaANn enters, leading the Wo- 
MAN, who leans heavily upon him like 
one very ill. He conducts her to the 
bench.) 

PHysIciaNn (Seating her carefully): You 
will be quite comfortable here. The 
air is cool and fresh. Perhaps at noon 
we can resume our journey. 

Woman (Putting her hand to her head): 
My head aches so that I can hardly 
see. 

INNKEEPER: Perhaps another bowl of 
warm milk will help. 

Woman (Shrugging her shoulders): No 
more of that milk: it wasn’t fresh 
enough for my delicate stomach. 

Puysictan (Stroking her forehead): 
This headache will pass. As soon as 
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we are on the road you will feel like 
& new person. 

Woman: I’m not certain that we can 
set out today. 

INNKEEPER (Rubbing his hands): We 
shall be delighted to have you stay 
here. I have an empty room — much 
larger than the one you occupy now. 
I would suggest that we move you 
in there. Plenty of air and light. I 
can let you have it at once — at a 
little higher fee of course. 

Puysician: I would advise that we 
travel several leagues today. I be- 
lieve riding will help you immensely. 
Our horses are in excellent condi- 
tion: they have had a good rest. 

Woman: I shudder at the thought of 
riding that horse of mine. I believe 
he is responsible for my poor head. 

PuysIcian (Amazed): You surprise me! 
He is the finest animal I have ever 
seen. 

Woman: He is too big. It makes me 
dizzy to ride so high above the 
ground. An idea occurred to me as I 
lay awake last night. Doctor, I think 
you can help me. 

Puysician: At your service, madam, 
as always. What do you wish? 

Woman: That little donkey I saw in 
front of the stable last night. He is 
short enough. I think it wouldn’t 
affect my head to ride him. Do you 
suppose you could buy him for me? 

Puysician: I’ve no doubt it can be 
arranged. 

INNKEEPER: Leave it to me. I'll take 
care of everything. That donkey is a 
sturdy little animal — young and 
strong. His owners are pretty shrewd 
people: they will strike a hard bar- 
gain. What shall I offer them? 








Woman: Anything they ask. Even give 
them my horse in exchange. (Rising 
unsteadily) Doctor, I think Ill lie 
down again. 

Puysictan (Helping her to door): It 
might be wise to rest until we are 
ready to leave. (70 INNKEEPER) Let 
us know as soon as you have bought 
the donkey. (He and WoMAN go out. 
INNKEFPER, rubbing his hands, paces 
up and down in meditation. 1st 
SHEPHERD enters cautiously.) 

INNKEEPER: What do you want? I told 


you that I — (Recognizing him and 
speaking unctuously) What can I do 
for you? 


lst SHEPHERD: I’ve been hiding in the 
fields — your wife showed me a safe 
place — but I heard the donkey 
braying: he is hungry. I came to ask 
for some hay. 

INNKEEPER: Of course! Of course! Take 
as much as you wish. (1st SHEPHERD 
turns) Wait! I want to have a little 
talk with you. (Points to bench) Sit 
down. (The SHEPHERD comes to 
bench and sits. INNKEEPER sits beside 
him) You realize that you are evad- 
ing the law? 

ist SHEPHERD: I — I can’t help it. 

INNKEEPER: It is dangerous business. 
One of Herod’s lawyers is here now. 
He has the papers ready to serve 
upon you. 

lst SHEPHERD: I know: your wife told 
me. 

INNKEEPER: A soldier in Herod’s army 
is looking for you at this very mo- 
ment. 

lst SHEPHERD: Yes: I saw him riding 
down the highway. 

INNKEEPER: I think I can attend to 
these men for you. A little silver will 
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make them deaf and blind. 


Ist SHEPHERD: Oh, thank you, sir. I’l] 
always remember this. 

INNKEEPER: And in return I’m going 
to ask a small favor of you. 

Ist SHepHEeRD: Anything that I can 
do — anything at all. 

INNKEEPER: That couple in the stable 
—TI heard them say last night that 
they could never repay you for what 
you had done. I have a chance to 
sell their donkey. 

Ist SHEPHERD: But the donkey is not 
for sale. 

INNKEEPER: You can persuade them. 
They need money. You'll never have 
another opportunity like this. We 
can buy that miserable old beast 
from them for a trifle and sell him 
to a rich woman here at an immense 
profit. She is willing to give her horse 
in exchange. He is worth a king’s 
ransom. 

lst SHEPHERD: They don’t want to sell 
the donkey. 

INNKEEPER: But they will do it for 
you. You have only to ask them. 

lst SHEPHERD: I won’t ask them. The 
little animal means too much to 
them. He served them in their hour 
of need. 

INNKEEPER: Be sensible, man. Re- 
member that your very life may be 
at stake. The lawyer and the soldier 
are hard men. A prison is not a very 
pleasant place. . . . Well, why don’t 
you say something? 

lst SHEPHERD: I have nothing to say. 
(Wise MAN enters.) 

INNKEEPER (Rising and bowing obse- 
quiously): Good morning, sir. I am 
happy to welcome you to my inn. I 
have just one room left — the finest 

















in the house. But you will have to 
make me an offer, sir. I have an- 
nounced that it will go to the high- 
est bidder. 

Wise Man: I want no room. 

INNKEEPER: I’m sure we can reach 
some satisfactory agreement. I have 
been saving it for just such a per- 
sonage as you. Rooms are scarce, you 
know. You won’t find one like this 
for many leagues. It is fit for a king. 

Wisk Man: You didn’t think so last 
night. 

INNKEEPER: I don’t understand you, 
sir. 

Wise Man: You forced the parents of a 
king to sleep in your stable. 

INNKEEPER: I see: you must have your 
little jest. (Forces a laugh) Nothing 
royal about them! This inn doesn’t 
cater to guests of that kind. 

Wise Man: Have you no thought for 
those less fortunate than your 
guests? 

INNKEEPER: I did what I could. I let 
them make a bed in the straw. 

Wis—t Man: There was a physician 
here. Did you take him to the stable 
to relieve a poor woman’s misery? 

INNKEEPER: How could I? He was at- 
tending one of my guests, a wealthy 
woman who makes constant de- 
mands upon him. 

Wise Man: A soldier stayed here last 
night. Did you call upon him to keep 
a watchful eye upon the meagre 
possessions of this humble couple? 

INNKEEPER: It wasn’t possible. The 
lawyer needs his assistance in the col- 
lection of taxes. 

Wise Man: A rich woman occupied 
one of your rooms. Did you ask her 
to give of her wealth to relieve the 








poverty of these unfortunates? 

INNKEEPER: It is not my policy to 
solicit alms from my guests. I can’t 
have them annoyed by beggars like 
these. 

Wisk Man: Beggars? Don’t you under- 
stand yet? Can’t you see that you 
missed the opportunity to entertain 
in your best room the King of 
Kings? 

INNKEEPER (Astounded): The King of 
Kings? You mean that — 

Wise Man: That is what I said. 

INNKEEPER: No! It can’t be! Not in 
my stable. But I recall a prophecy 
that the Christ was to be born in — 

Wist Man: That prophecy has been 
fulfilled. Even now he lies asleep in 
the straw of your crude manger. 
His parents are that weary couple 
you turned away from your inn. 

INNKEEPER: I can’t believe it! A 
humble workman and his wife. They 
came out of Nazareth. 

Wise Man: Oh, man of little faith! 
Are you one of those who believe 
that no good can come out of 
Nazareth? 

INNKEEPER: But it is incredible! Here, 
in this place? The physician and I 
were saying, only a few minutes ago, 
that nothing ever happened in 
Bethlehem. 

Wise Man: The greatest event in the 
history of the world has happened 
here — an event that will shape the 
destiny of mankind. And you were 
so stupid that you could not sense 
what was taking place under your 
very nose. You had an empty room. 
You refused it to His mother and 
father. 


INNKEEFPER: But I didn’t know. If — 


Wise Man: That room might have 
been the birthplace of the Son of 
Man, but you forced Him to be born 
in a manger among your cattle. I tell 
you the world will soon forget even 
your name, but of your stable it will 
make a shrine, to which will come 
countless generations. 

INNKEEPER: If I had only known, I 
would have placed all I had at His 
disposal. 

Wise Man (Pointing to lst SHEPHERD): 
This poor shepherd didn’t know, 
either. He didn’t know that these 
humble people were to be the par- 
ents of the King of Kings. He knew 
only that they were poor and alone 
and had no place to lay their heads, 
and he gave all he possessed in the 


service of his fellowmen. 

INNKEEPER: But I tell you what he 
gave was a paltry sum. (Takes coin 
from his pocket) See: here it is—a 
miserable piece of silver. 

Wise Man: Yet it is mightier and more 
precious than the treasuries of many 
empires. (Takes 1st SHEPHERD by the 
hand) Come: you shall be the first to 
see the King. (A Christmas hymn. 
The three men kneel. During the sing- 
ing the stage is darkened, except for 
the arched entrance at rear, upon 
which is focused a light. The screen or 
curtain hiding the manger is with- 
drawn, and Mary and JOSEPH are 
revealed kneeling in adoration beside 
the CuILp in the manger.) 

THE END 


The Red Wagon 


by Marjorie Paradis 


Characters 
Fay 
BETH 
Mary 
ALLEN, Faith’s older brother 
FaTHER O’ NEIL 
CuusBy Murpsy, a boy of seven 
ScENE 1 
Settine: The cellar playroom of 
Mary’s home. 
At Rise: Mary and Fay are tacking up 
evergreens. In the distance can be 
heard the chimes of St. Catherine’s 
playing “Oh, Come All Ye Faithful.” 


Fay: Listen! Doesn’t that sound 


Christmasy? Where does it come 
from? 


Mary: My church — St. Catherine’s. 
(Points toward the window) On the 
corner. (The branch she is tacking up 
falls) Heck and double heck. Correct 
me if I’m wrong, but I got the im- 
pression Kappa Kappa appointed 
three on this committee. Where’s 
our late lamented Lizzy? 

Fay: Beth’ll be along — 

Mary: Any day, now. 

Fay: And for peace sake, you’d better 
not call her Lizzy. 

Mary: No, I must remember she’s 
Queen Bess. (Tries again without 
success) Maybe, when your brother 
comes with the phonograph he’ll give 
us a hand. 
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Fay: He might — if you ask him. 

Mary: Don’t be wacky. Wish I could 
wack this — (Pounds violently with 
the hammer and the branch falls again. 
Beta enters looking very chic) Ah, at 
last! Lazy Liz — beg your pardon, 
it’s “good-will to men’ and even 
girls, I suppose. Welcome, Queenie. 

Bet: Oh, you. I nearly broke my neck 
to get here — my hair’s hardly dry. 
(Takes off coat and hat and hangs 
them on clothes tree. She is wearing a 
navy coat sweater, white blouse and 
plaid skirt) We were loons to have 
this party the night before Christ- 
mas Eve, 

Mary (Again attempting to nail up 
branch): Sure were. Ought to have 
our Christmas party on the Fourth 
of July. 

Fay (Interrupting Beta who is making 
up her complexion): Want to make 
some snow? 

Bret: Aren’t you flattering me? 

Fay: You don’t have to work a miracle 
— just your muscle. (Indicates bowl 
and egg-beater) Beat up that soap 
and water. (BrrTu sets to work, paus- 
ing often to rest, and sighing now and 
again. ALLEN enters carrying a 
phonograph.) 

ALLEN: Gangway! Where do I set the 
orchestra? (Heads for long table.) 

Fay: Here, Allen. (Indicates chair.) 

Mary: Oh, big, strong, wonderful 
man, will you help me? (Holds out 
hammer.) 

Beta: Oh, big, strong, marvelous, 
wonderful, magnificent: man, will 
you help me? (Holds out egg-beater.) 

ALLEN: I’m a better carpenter than 

cook. (Takes off coat and gets busy 

nailing evergreens.) 





Fay (Opens package of red crepe paper 
and starts to tack it around the long 
table): I hope the refreshments come 
soon. I hope they come, period. The 
cutest little boy with the ricketiest, 
wooden wagon hired himself to cart 
them. He looked as if he ought to 
pose for Raphael’s cherub. 

Bera: Oh, I’m roasting. (Takes off 
sweater and tosses it on chair. Fay 
moves bowl to small table) Is that 
thick enough? 

Fay: Not yet. (Enter Fatuer O’ NEIL, 
a kindly, elderly priest.) 

Fatuer O’Neiu: What industry! 

Mary: Hello, Uncle John. Meet the 
gang. Fay and her brother, Allen, 
and Liz — Beth, my uncle, Father 
O’Neil. 

Fattu, ALLEN and Bretu: How do you 
do, Father O’ Neil. 

Fay: I’m crazy about your chimes! 

FatHerR O’Nem: Yes, they’re nice. 
Very nice. But the Christmas spirit 
has to ring out from people’s hearts, 
then we’ll get some real music. Not 
but what there’s a lot of it in the air 
already! I believe you young people 
will teach us oldsters how to swell 
the chorus until it circles the world. 

ALLEN: Seems like it’s got to — if 
we’re going to have any world. 

FatHer O’Nert (Nods): But never 
forget — it all comes down to the 
individual. (Smiles at them) Here I 
am preaching a sermon. Your mother 
home, Mary? 

Mary: No, Uncle John, but she’s ex- 
pecting you for dinner. 

FATHER O’NEIL: That’s what I stopped 

in about. Can’t come. A sick parish- 

ioner. Ask her to save me some of 
that suet pudding. (Waves his hat in 


a gracious gesture to the others) Hope 
your party’s a great success — it’s 
beginning to look very festive. By 
the way, if you have time, you might 
stop in to see our new creche. 

Fay: Creche? 

Mary: Crib — you know, the manger. 

FaTHER O’ Net: And the Holy Family. 
Beautiful. A donation from the same 
man who gave the carillions. 

Mary: It’s lovely. 

FaTHER O’ NEI: Especially the Infant 
Jesus. 

Fay: I’ll stop in — I surely will. 


FatHerR O’Ner: Goodbye, Merry 


Christmas. (Ezit.) 

Fay: Isn’t he sweet! 

Mary: He’s good. 

Betu (Beats vigorously for a second, 
then groans): Will someone have a 
little practical Christianity and take 


over for a while? 

Mary: I will. (BETH opens victrola and 
tries a record. ALLEN, who needs a 
chair to stand on, takes the one holding 
her sweater which he slides off into the 
corner where it lies unseen. From out- 
side comes the sound of wneven wheels 
banging on the pavement) What's 
that? 

Fay (Looks out the window): The 
cherub with his chariot. Good! (As 
he approaches, the noise increases) 
He’s so cute! 

ALLEN (7'0 Mary): What are you hav- 
ing for grub? 

Mary: You'll find out tonight. (A 
small boy enters, drawing a home- 
made wagon full of packages. He is 
very poorly dressed. He assumes a 
deep important tone.) 

Cuussy: Groceries! 

Mary: Why, Chubby Murphy! I didn’t 
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know you’d gone into business 

CuusBy: Oh yes, regular. 

Fay: You know him? 

Mary: Certainly, I know him and all 
his brothers and sisters. How many 
are there, Chub? 

CuussBy: Me and six others — not 
counting the baby. 

ALLEN: How is business? 

CuusBy: Swell. I’ve bought most all 
my presents — pearl earrings for my 
mother, gold cuff-links with dia- 
monds in ’em for my father and a 
rattle for the baby, and I’ve got — 
(Digs into his pocket and counts the 
change) thirty cents already today. 
I’m buying the kids candy bars. 

Fay: What do you want from Santa 
Claus? 

CuusBy: Something big. Just one 
thing. 

ALLEN: What’s that? 

Fay (Who has been unloading the 
wagon): Aren’t you telling? (Holds 
out huge bag of crullers) Have one. 

Cuussy: Gee! Thanks. (Takes one and 
eats as he talks) Say, you guys owe 
me four dollars and twenty-five 
cents. 

Fay (Her arms full): See those coats, 
Chubby? Bring me the purse in the 
brown one. How about it, kids, if we 
each chip in a nickle and add to the 
dime? 

Berta: | haven’t anything but a dollar 
bill. (Sharply to Cuussy) Not that 
coat, the brown one. 

ALLEN (Digs in his pocket): Here, this 
is from Mary and me. You put in a 
nickle and that’ll make it two bits. 

CuuBsBy (Hands Fay her purse): This 
right? 

Fay: Yep. Here’s the money for the 





store and this is for you. 

CuusBy: Gee! A whole quarter! I’m 
going to spend it for a candle. 

Berto: A candle? What for? 

CuupBy: To pray for something spe- 
cial — something I need. 

Fay: Are your prayers always an- 
swered, Chubby? 

Cuussy: Of course, aren’t yours? 

Fay: Often, but there are times when 
it’s better for us not to get what we 
want. 

CuusBy: Maybe, but there couldn’t be 
anything better for anybody than the 
wagon I want. 

Fay: A wagon? 

CuuBBy: Yep, in the second-hand store 
under us. Red, it is — all painted 
new and the wheels don’t make any 
noise. 

ALLEN: Who knows you want it? 


CuuspBy: Nobody. There isn’t any- 
body who could give it to me because 
it costs six bucks — so I’m going to 
burn a candle. 


Brera: I don’t think you’re supposed to 
burn a candle just to get something. 
You’re supposed to pray to be good. 
Isn’t that so, Mary? 

CuussBy (Shrugs): I'll take a chance 
anyway. Thanks for everything. 
(Exits with his noisy wagon.) 

Fay: Oh, dear — suppose he doesn’t 
get it! 

Mary: And he won’t. They’re poor as 
poverty and always in trouble — 
one of the boys is in a reformatory. 
(Thoughtfully) 1 wonder — 

Fay: So do I. Don’t you,. Allen? (He 
nods) We’ve got to do it. Simply got 
to. A dollar and a half a piece. You 
know where he lives, Mary? 

Mary: Yes. I could see about buying 
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it — but I’m awful broke. 

Fay: Same here, but I can borrow. 

ALLEN: That kid’s got to get his 
wagon. 

Betu: You don’t think the whole 
thing was a come-on? Maybe he tells 
the same story to everyone with a 
different burning desire — electric 
trains and skates and — 

Mary: Banana oil. 

Betu: You said yourself his brother 
was — 

Mary: That’s not Chubby’s fault. You 
can see he’s honest. Sure, I’ll chip in 
a buck and a half. 

ALLEN: We'll bring ours tonight. 

Bera: Well, of course you can count on 
me, if you’re going to buy the wagon. 

Fay (Taking bowl and splashing the 
stiff soap-suds): Oh, that’s swell. 
Makes me feel grand. How does this 
look? 

Bétu: Not good enough for all the 
work. I’ve got to dash along. 

Mary: Remember, in case I forget to 
remind you tonight, we'll all meet 
here at nine o’clock the morning 
after Christmas to clean up. 

Betu (Jmpatiently): Oh, I know. (Has 
put on her coat and feels in pocket) 
It’s gone! My purse! 

Mary: Can’t be. You didn’t bring it. 

Beta: I did so. I had one dollar left 
when I paid for my hair set and 
manicure and tip. 

Mary: Then you left it in the beauty 
parlor. 

Beta: I did no such thing. I remember 
tucking it in my pocket. That nasty 
little brat! I’m going right after him. 

ALLEN: No, you don’t! Not until 
you’ve checked on the store. You 
can’t accuse a kid if you’re not sure. 





Betu: But I am. I saw him with my 
own eyes. Oh, honestly, how are we 
ever going to have a decent world 
with people like that! I’m going 
right after him — 

Mary: If he took it, he’d deny it — 

Beto: Then I’ll have him searched. 
Anyway, they ought to know in the 
store what kind of a boy he is. 

Fay: Wait, Beth. It’s such an awful 
thing to do. Maybe you’re mistaken 
—but if you’re still positive after 
Christmas, go to Mary’s uncle and 
tell him. He’ll know what to do. 

Beru: I’m just as positive now as I'll 
ever be. 

Fay: I know, but — but it’s Christmas. 
Betu: Well, you’re certainly not going 
to reward him with that wagon? 
Mary: Maybe we shouldn’t — what 

do you say, Fay? 

Fay: I say, he needs that red wagon 
and he’s going to get it. 

Betu: He won’t get a cent — a cent 
more from me. 

Mary: That makes it two bucks apiece. 
I can afford one as much as the 
other. 

Beta: All right, be suckers if you want 
to. I’m going to the beauty parlor to 
make sure — then I’m going to hunt 
up that kid myself. He and his 
prayers — bah! 

CURTAIN 
+ x * 
ScENE 2 

Time: Three days later. The morning 
after Christmas. 

Settine: The same. 

At Rise: The room is in great disorder. 
The evergreens dangle, empty bottles 
stand around with straws in them. 
There are paper plates under chairs. 
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A side comb with gardenias attached 
lies on the floor. The crepe paper 
around the long table is torn. A record 
lies broken on the floor. Fay, ALLEN 
and Mary enter. 

Fay (Takes off her hat and shakes out 
her hair): What about the wagon? 
Mary: I bought it all right. The kid 
wasn’t making any mistake. It was 

good for the money. 

Fay: You haven’t heard anything? 

Mary: No. How could I? He doesn’t 
know we have anything to do with it. 
I told the man to take it up after 
nine Christmas eve and say it was 
sent by some admirers. 

ALLEN (Has discovered a big bag and 
helps himself to a stale cruller which 
he bites into with difficulty) : I'd like to 
have seen the kid. 

Fay: Allen! Didn’t you have any din- 
ner yesterday? 

ALLEN: Too much. Stretched my 
stomach. Want one? (Passes greasy 
bag.) 

Fay: At nine-thirty in the morning! 
(Helps herself.) 

Mary: I’m counting my calories. 
(Also takes one) Poor child. Beth’s 
gone to tell Uncle John. I suppose 
she did the right thing. 

Fay (Sighs): I suppose so. 

Mary: Just the same, she made me 
awful mad. She acted so important 
in the new fur coat she got for Christ- 
mas as if she were hunting down a 
criminal instead of that cute little 
child. 

ALLEN: Makes me feel better about the 
whole thing — her telling your uncle. 
I don’t envy him. (Picks up the side 
comb and sticks it in his hair.) 

Fay: I’ve always thought I was a 





pretty good character reader — and 
if I ever saw an_honest-looking 
cherub — 

ALLEN: She might have lost her old 
purse between here and the beauty 
parlor — all right — you can trust 
Father O’Neil. That’s what I say. 

Mary: I guess that’s the way to look 
at it. But I have to spend half the 
money I got for ice skates on that 
red wagon — and I’d like to think 
he’s worth the sacrifice. 

‘ay: Don’t think Allen and I aren’t 
doing without too. But that’s water 
over the dam. Oh dear, why is the 
day before Christmas always so 
much nicer than the day after! (Be- 
gins to collect bottles) They’re worth 
two cents apiece. 

ALLEN (Takes off comb and tosses it 
away) : Leaving the Christmas greens? 

Mary (Shakes her head): My sister’s 
having a bridge tomorrow and she 
says she wants everything cleared 
out. If you could stay and help us — 
(Points to the hammer which ALLEN 
picks wp) Guess it’s just as hard to 
get nails out as in — thanks a bil- 
lion. (BETH enters wearing a fur coat. 
She is very excited.) 

Beta: Have you heard the latest? 

Mary: What? 

Beta: About your darling Chubby. 

Fay: No. 

Beta: What a hard boiled egg he is! 

Mary: Then he did take your purse? 

Beta: My purse — poof. A trifle to 
him. Much worse — something ter- 
rible. (The other three have gathered 
around her.) 

ALLEN: Well, go on — or are we too 
young? 

Beta: Sit down — it’s a long story. 
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(Starts to take off her coat, then changes 
her mind.) 

ALLEN (Takes a chair from the corner, 
sees a sweater and picks it up): What’s 
this? 

Brtu: My good sweater! Here, give it 
to me. 

Mary: Must have been here for days. 

Betu: I forgot it. Look at the dust. 
(Shakes it and her purse falls out) 
Oh! Oh, yes. (Opens purse and takes 
out a dollar.) 

Mary: Elizabeth Merridith! You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
Run over to Uncle John quickly — 
no go up and phone. 

Beta: Just a minute. Don’t get so ex- 
cited — 

Fay: We’re all excited. Go on — hurry! 

Betu: He isn’t there. I didn’t see him. 
If you'll just sit down and listen Ill 
tell you something that will make 
you really excited! (She sits down) I 
knew the minute I stepped into the 
church something had happened. 
You could feel it in the air. When I 
asked the verger, or the sexton or 
whatever you call him, if I might see 
Father O’Neil, he said, “Got any 
news?” “News about what?” I 
asked. (Mary sits down and listens 
enthralled) ‘‘About the theft,” he 
said. And I said, “You.mean my 
purse?”’ 

Fay: There, you told him! (She sits 
down.) 

Betu: Don’t interrupt. He said, “No, 
no. Nothing. Rev. Father O’Neil’s 
out.”” Then a young priest joined 
us — 

Mary: Father Martin. 

Beta: Yes, that’s right. Nice looking— 
not exactly handsome, but nice look- 





ing. He asked if he could help me. I 
said I wanted to speak to him about 
a little boy who went to that church, 
Chubby Murphy. At that he hustled 
me into his study. 

Fay: So you told him, too! 

Betu: What I told wasn’t important— 
but what he told me! Wow! Seems 
you did a good job when you gave 
that little rascal the red wagon. 

ALLEN (Sits down): He got it? 

Beta: I’ll say he got it. He came to the 
church early this morning —the sex- 
ton saw him about eight o’clock — 
saw the red wagon. He even saw him 
pulling the wagon away and admits 
there was something in it. His face 
must be as red as the wagon. Poor 
Father Martin — he actually looked 
as if he’d been crying. How can a 
child be so wicked! 

Mary: Go on. 

Betu: Remember I’m not telling you 
what I think. Father Martin says it 
certainly looks as if he’s the guilty 
party. 

Mary: Guilty of what? 

Betu: Stealing — stealing the — I 
can’t bear to tell you — stealing the 
Christ Child. 

Fay: No! 

Mary: He wouldn’t do that! No one 
would. 

Brtu: Someone has. It’s gone. Gone 
since eight o’clock. Father Martin 
says it’s very valuable too. 

ALLEN: Was he the only person in the 
church? 

Beta: A few people, but they couldn’t 
walk out with a big image — it’s the 
size of a year-old child. 

Fay: Yes, I saw it. But I can’t be- 
lieve — 


Betu (Jmpatiently): Oh, Fay, you said 
the same thing about my pocket- 
book. Well, of course, he didn’t really 
steal that — but I got his number 
right away. You know I did. He 
ought to be in the reformatory with 
his brother. I suppose that’s where 
they will send him. 

Mary: Has anyone been to his house? 

Betu: That’s where your uncle’s gone, 
He must be in league with someone 
older — a child that age. 

Fay: Anyway, he didn’t steal your 
pocketbook. Beth, you ought to tell 
Father Martin right away. 

Bera: Certainly I’ll tell him. But who’s 
interested in a purse when—(FATHER 
O’NeEt enters slowly, sadly. They see 
him and stand.) 

Mary: Oh, Uncle John, isn’t it terrible? 
FatHer O’Neri: You’ve heard? Sit 
down. Yes, it’s rather confusing. 

Mary: You haven’t found him? 

Fatuer O’Ner (Shakes his head): 
Saw his mother. She didn’t know a 
thing. I’m sure of that, although I 
didn’t mention our loss. Time enough 
for that. (He pauses and wipes his 
forehead) It seems that the night be- 
fore Christmas he was given a red 
wagon, bought in the store below 
their flat and presented by — er — 
by admirers. I met little Fran Quinn 
outside and she said she’d seen you, 
Mary, the day before Christmas. I 
wondered if you knew anything 
about the red wagon? 

Mary (Frightened): Yes, Uncle John 
— we —I and some of my friends 
chipped in and bought it for him, but 
we never dreamed why he wanted it 
so much. 

FatHer O’Neru: Of course not, of 





course not, my dear. I’m very glad to 
get that straightened out. 

Mary: Oh, I didn’t know — 

FATHER O’Netu: I was afraid that he 
might have bartered the Christ Child 
for the wagon. You see, my dear, we 
often impute others with our own 
evil thoughts. This is America. In 
America a person is innocent until he 
is proven guilty. (Slaps his knees) I 
must get back. 

Fay: He didn’t steal Beth’s purse, 
Father O’Neil. 

FatHEerR O’Netu: Mercy. I didn’t hear 
about that. 

Mary: Tell him, Beth. 

Beta: Oh, it’s nothing — just that I 
thought he had taken my purse — 
before Christmas that was — and I 
waited until today, fortunately, for 
I just found it. 

FaTHER O’ Net: There you are! Maybe 
when I go back, the Christ Child will 
have been found. Meanwhile — 
(Stands up and sighs) I don’t see — 
perhaps I’m not supposed to — 
“‘Now we see through a glass darkly.’ 
I’d appreciate it if you young people 
will not let this go any further — for 
the present at least. 

Fay: We won’t say a word, Father 
O’Neil. I feel sure that there’s been 
some terrible mistake and Chubby 
didn’t have a thing to do with it. 

FaTHER O’NeEtt: I feel that way too, 
my dear. (He opens the door.) 

ALLEN: Look! Here comes a kid with a 
red wagon. 

Mary: It is! It’s Chubby! 

' Fataer O’Net: Call him. Ask him to 
come in. 

Mary (Calls between her -hands): 
Chubby! Chubby Murphy, come in 
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here. (Beckons with her finger) He’s 
coming. 

Fay: He wouldn’t be strolling around 
like that if he were guilty. 

Betu: How do you know? 

ALLEN: Well, it stands to reason — 

FaTHER O’Neri (Quiets them with a 
raised hand): Leave it all to me, 
please. (They back away and CHUBBY 
enters pulling a red wagon in which is 
an old sweater.) 

CuuBBy: Want me? Morning, Father 
O’Neil. Hi, everybody. Get an eyeful 
of my new wagon. A humdinger, eh? 
(He addresses the young people, but 
FatTuer O’ Net answers for them.) 

Fatuer O’Net: Yes, Chubby, it is a 
beautiful wagon. But we have some- 
thing on our mind. A terrible thing 
has happened! Our new Christ 
Child — 

Cuussy (Looks up and grins): Every- 
thing’s okay. Don’t give it a thought. 
I’m just bringing the baby Jesus 
back. 

Beta (Lifts the sweater and shrieks): 
Look! Look! 

Mary: It’s there! In his wagon! 

Cuussy: Sure, where would it be? 

FaTHEer O’Ner: Let me handle this. 
No interruption, if you please. (To 
CuusBy) Where did you get it, 
Chubby? 

CuusBy: Why, Father, you know — 
off the crib. 

FaTHEer O’Netz: You took it from the 
crib. (The boy nods) When? 

Cuussy: Early this morning. I’m sorry 
you were scared. I expected to be 
back in no time, but it pulls so easy I 
went further than I meant. 

FaTHEerR O’Netu: But, Chubby, what 
made you do this thing? 





Cuussy (Shrugs): Just keeping a 


promise. Before Christmas I prayed 
to the baby Jesus for a red wagon — 
a special red wagon — this very one. 
I promised, if I got it, ’d give him 
the first ride. A guy has to keep his 
promise, doesn’t he? 

Fatuer O’Nett (Pats him on the head): 
Yes, Chubby. A guy ought to keep 
his promise. (Looks at the others) You 
see, the glass has cleared. Come, 
child, we will put the Infant back. 
Cuussy: Yes, Father. He had a swell 


ride. Soon as I get him in the crib, 
I’m going to the park! 

FatTuHer O’ Net: It’s a beautiful wagon. 
Good morning, young people. (Nods 
to them, then says to CauBBY) May I 
pull it? (He takes the string in one 
hand and Cxuussy’s in the other. 
They exit.) 

Betu (Stamps her foot and wipes her 
eyes): | don’t care what anyone says 
— that was darned cute! 


THE END 


The Wayfarers 


by Louise A. Stinetorf 


Characters 
JOSEPH 
Mary The Holy Family 
THE INFANT 
HussEIn, a shepherd boy 
A Rica Lorp 
Mousa, his steward 
A Youne Burnp Man 
Two Roman Souprers 

SCENE 1 
Time: Evening, perhaps a week after 
Christmas. 
Settina: An Oriental camping place on 
the road from Bethlehem to Egypt. 
At Rise: The Youne Biinp Man 
comes onto the stage, feeling his way 
along the side of the kahn (camping 
place), reaching across the stone 
arches with his staff. Seemingly the 
stage is empty, but the pile of straw in 
one of the arches is noticeably larger 
than in any of the others. 


Burnp Man: Hello! Hello! I say, is 
there anybody here? (He waits a 
moment, listening for an answer, his 
head cocked on one side. Then he tries 
again) Hello? Are there other 
travelers stopping at the kahn to- 
night? (Then halfway to himself) Per- 
haps it is only early in the evening as 
yet. How is such a one as I to know? 
I, to whom the chill of night and heat 
of sunlight hours is no more nor less 
than one endless stretch of darkness. 
Darkness and despair! Despair, for 
I dare not hope — although there are 
those who have muttered vague 
words of promise— (The straw in one 
of the far corners of the arches stirs, 
and Hussein, a shepherd boy, dressed 
in rags, a rope around his neck, slowly « 
rises to a sitting position, and then 
finally rises to his feet and comes up- 
stage. At first the Buinp MAN strains 





his ears in an effort to locate and then 
identify the norse.) 

SHEPHERD: Promise? Yes! Vague words 
of promise! But why should you and 
I hope? The promises were not made 
to you or me! 

Burnp Man (Touching the SHEPHERD 
with the end of his stick): Aaaaah! 
There you are. And you have already 
lain in the straw. Then it is night! I 
thought as much when I no longer 
felt the sun hot on my back. Still, 
time passes slowly for one with idle 
hands and unseeing eyes. 

SHEPHERD: Time! That is all we penni- 
less ones may call our own — and as 
though it was a possession of value, 
the rich take even that away from 


us. 
BiinD Man: You speak bitterly, child. 
Can it be that life has already served 


you as badly as your tone would lead 
one to believe? 

SHEPHERD: Have you no eyes in your 
head to see my rags? Ah God! What 
has my unruly tongue done now! Of 
course you cannot see! Forgive me 
the thoughtlessness, the cruelty of 
my words. There was no harshness 
in my heart toward you. I swear it 
by the Gods of my fathers — 

Buinp Man: You need not trouble 
yourself, my child. 1 can see far more 
than you would believe. Now if you 
will let me draw near you — 

SHEPHERD: How can you see if you are 
blind? Or have you eyes after all? 
And are your staff and shuffling gait 
only a pretense so that you can draw 
near enough to practice other — 
other — more evil cunning? 

BuinD Man: No, child — 

SHEPHERD: There! Do not draw nearer 
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to me or I shall beat you over the 
head with my crook. 

Burnp Man (Laughing softly): Your 
tones are bitter. Yes! But you do not 
have the voice of one who has grown 
old and hard in the ways of this 
world. 

SHEPHERD (Shrinking back almost into 
the shadows of the arch once again): 
Do you know that I am no more 
than an animal? A beast to be put 
up at an auction and knocked down 
to the highest bidder? 

Burnp Man: I know only that you are 
frightened; but you need not tell me 
more — unless the sharing of your 
burden will ease your heart of some 
of its load of bitterness. (The Buinp 
Man bends his head as though waiting 
for the other to speak. And the Boy 
seems on the point of doing so when 
voices break in from the outside. But, 
at the first sound of voices off stage, the 
SHEPHERD Boy dives into the arch 
from which he had emerged at the be- 
ginning, and hastily covers himself 
with the straw. The BLIND MAN lis- 
tens carefully.) This party which has 
just turned in at the courtyard — 
they are weary and travelworn, for 
the step of the man is heavy although 
he urges his donkey along at a smart 
pace. The little beast carries a heavy 
burden Aaaaah! The burden 
alights and walks away upon its own 
two feet — the tiny light feet of a 
woman. That is strange! It is the 
woman, the burden bearer, who-rode 
into the courtyard on the donkey, 
and not the man who is with her! 
(Then turning halfway around, the 
Buinp Man calls to the SHEPHERD 
behind him) You can come out from 





under the straw now, child. It is a 
man and his wife who will be our 
neighbors for the night. And as you 
well know, a man does not take his 
family along with him when he is 
chasing runaway slaves. 

SHEPHERD (Peering around the BLIND 
Man’s robe and brushing the straw off 
his garments) : lam free born, I would 
have you know, and no slave; and — 

Burnp Man: And you are trusting to 
the nimbleness of your heels to keep 
you from losing your freedom, are 
you not? (Then, in a reflective voice) 
I wonder what one so young as you 
can have done to merit so terrible a 
punishment as slavery! 

SHEPHERD (Indignantly): I did noth- 
ing wrong! I swear to you I did noth- 
ing wrong! 

Burnp Man: I am sure of that! For I 
have heard nothing but honesty — 
truth, bewilderment, and bitterness 
—in your voice from the time you 
first spoke to me. 

SHEPHERD: Yet they called me a thief, 
my rich lord and his crafty steward, 
Musa. I am a thief, they say, be- 
cause I shared that which was mine 
with one who was even poorer than 
myself, because — 

Burinp Man: Hush! The stranger out- 
side has finished bedding down his 
donkey for the night and they are 
coming our way. Ah! Unless my 
ears deceive me, the woman steps 
more heavily now, as though she 
carried a pack on her back or a 
bundle in her arms. 

SHEPHERD (Again peering around the 
Buinp Man’s robe cautiously): For 
all your keen ears, it is now I who 
can tell you something. Our fellow 


travelers are three in number — 

Burnp Man: The woman’s bundle is a 
child? 

SHEPHERD: A babe, and newborn, for 
it is still wrapped in swaddling 
clothes. 

Burnp (Turning quickly with a look of 
concern on his face): You are not — 
That is, we are not camped in the 
best arch for the night, are we? The 
woman and child must be comfort- 
able. 

SHEPHERD (With a shrug of his should- 
ers): Oh, you may share it with me if 
you wish; but—my arch is the 
poorest one in the kahn. 

Burnp Man: You had to choose what 
no one else would want if you were to 
hide safely? But you took more than 
your share of the straw! Perhaps you 
even gathered it up from the other 
arches? 

SHEPHERD (Defiantly): I had to have 
something in which to hide! 

Burnp Man: Of course you did! But 
you can share my cloak with me 
now. 

SHEPHERD: I had a right to the straw. 
I was first in the kahn this night! 
Buinp Man: No one would deny that, 
child. But are you so young that you 
do not know that the latest traveler 

is usually the tiredest? 

SHEPHERD (Wonderingly): You know 
that, too? The garments of this man 
and woman are simple, but not poor. 

Buinp Man: And they are heavy with 
the dust of many miles spent on the 
road. Am I not right? 

SHEPHERD: I will give them — Blind 
Man, shall we share our straw with 
the little family? 

Burnp Man: Run quickly. voint out to 





the man the one that is roomiest 
and driest, and best protected from 
the chill wind that will sweep in off 
the desert this night. My arms are 
long and my back broad; I will 
gather up the straw. (During the 
latter part of this conversation, JOSEPH 
has led Mary, with the infant, Jesus, 
in her arms, across the stage to a stone 
bench. He lays a bundle beside her 
on the bench, unties it, and offers her 
food, a piece of bread, white cheese, and 
raisins or figs. He looks about him un- 
til he finds a small bowl.) 

JosEPH: This is something that will do. 
Wait here a bit, wife, and refresh 
yourself with food. I will bring you 
water for your parched throat. We 
can eat a bite, and drink, and you 
can sleep while the donkey rests. Ah! 
If only the beast did not grow weary 
and waste so many precious hours in 
sodden sleep we would already have 
reached safety. 

Burnp Man (T7'o himself softly): This 
night is full of fear. Only those who 
are driven over the desert by dread 
necessity do not take the time to 
wash the dust of travel from their 
feet and nostrils. 

Mary: How far are we from the land of 
Kgypt, husband. 

Buinp Man (Who apparently hears and 
understands everything): So they are 
political offenders — such as must 
pass beyond the jurisdiction of 
Caesar’s soldiers. What can such a 
simple family havedone to arouse the 
wrath of Rome? Or the jealous ire of 
our own Herod? (The SHEPHERD 
guides the BLinp Man to the middle 
arch and together they spread the straw 
out over the floor. Then the SHEPHERD 


runs to JosEPH; but just before he 
touches the man on the sleeve, he peers 
over Mary’s shoulder. She lays back 
the cloth covering the child’s face so 
that he may see better.) 

Mary: Is he not beautiful? 

SHEPHERD (Smiling, and poking his 
finger down into the blankets): The 
little lamb has a good head and face. 
He will grow into a fine beast of a 
man one of these days. 

Mary: He will be a great — the great- 
est man in the world. 

SHEPHERD (Sinking down on the bench 
beside her): What will he do? Will he 
be a rich man and own camels and 
goats enough to cover many hill- 
sides? 

Mary: No-o-o-o0. No! I think not. 
My husband is a simple carpenter — 
although of the House of David! 
Still, children nurtured in such 
humble homes as ours seldom be- 
come rich men. 

SHEPHERD: Will he be a great teacher, 
then? And explain the law to those 
who come up to the temple to wor- 
ship? Perhaps he will himself be a 
prophet and write new laws for our 
people, tracing the letters in scrolls 
of fire on marble tablets —as Je- 
hovah himself did for Father Moses 
of old. 

Mary: No-o-0-o. How can I say 
whether he will be this or that? But 
I do not see how we can hire one of 
the great teachers for him. 

SHEPHERD: Perhaps he will come to 
know other lands. Already, while 
yet but in swaddling clothes, he is 
something of a traveler! I heard you 
say that you are on your way to 
Egypt. Where is your home? 





Mary: My husband and I come from 
Nazareth; but the infant was born in 
Bethlehem where my husband had 
gone to pay his taxes. But I do not 
think my son will be great because 
of flitting from place to place like a 
bird whose nest has been destroyed 
by the storm. 

SHEPHERD: Perhaps — 

Mary (Stopping him): Do not ask me 
how I know these things; but some 
day men will listen to what my son 
has to say. And some among them 
will ponder on his words — and 
some among them will never forget 
them. 

JosEePH (Who, with the help of the BLinp 
Man, has spread a blanket over the 
straw in the central archway now 
touches his wife on the shoulder): 
Come wife. We cannot remain here 
long, and you and the babe must rest 
as long — (The rest of his words are 
lost in a confusion of sound from the 
outer courtyard. It is only too appar- 
ent that the owner of the loudest, most 
arrogant voice is someone of %tm- 
portance, used to having his slightest 
tone obeyed unquestioningly. At the 
first sound of his voice the SHEPHERD 
leaps to his feet and looks wildly about 
as though contemplating flight. Then 
he dashes into his and the Buinp 
Man’s arch and cowers in a corner.) 

Ricu Lorp (Offstage, and in an arro- 
gant tone): Stable the animals here, 
Musa, while I go into the kahn and 
find a comfortable arch in which to 
spend the night — if any of them be 
fit for a man to lie in! 

Mousa: Yes, my lord. 

t1cH Lorn (Talking over his shoulder as 
he walks on stage): See that the 
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animals are rubbed down well and 
have plenty to eat. We cannot be 
far behind the boy — but I shall 
catch the young scoundrel if it is the 
last thing I ever do. (The Buinp 
Man, who has listened carefully to 
everything, walks over, as the Ricu 
Lorp enters, and plants himself in the 
middle of the arch in which the shep- 
herd in cowering. The Ricu Lorp 
walks up and down, inspecting and 
commenting) Hmmm! The straw 
smells musty here. It certainly is not 
fresh. And this floor doesn’t look as 
though it had been swept for a whole 
season. God alone knows how many 
travelers have slept on it. Undoubt- 
edly there’s vermin in the straw. 
Aaaah! (Stopping before the arch pre- 
pared for the Holy Family.) Roomy 
and fairly clean. But already taken! 
It is like these shepherds and petty 
farmers round about who cannot af- 
ford to stop at the village guest house 
to hurry to the public kahn and take 
possession of the best for themselves. 
(Pausing momentarily beside JosEPH 
to explain himself) It is most unusual, 
I assure you, for such a one as I to 
stop overnight in a place like this; 
but I am chasing a runaway slave. 
How now, Musa (Turning to his 
STEWARD who has just entered), are 
the animals well provided for? 


Musa: Yes, my lord. (Then looking 


about himself disdainfully) They will 
be more comfortable this night, it 
appears, then you and I. Were it not 
for that accursed shepherd brat, we 
would be sleeping comfortably in our 
tents this night. 


Mary: What did the lad do that was 


so wicked that you pursue him with 





hatred in your heart? What can any 
child do that is terrible? (All turn to 
Mary, surprised.) 

Musa (Softly): He is a thief! 

Mary: And who is there among us who 
has not at some time held back that 
which he should have shared with 
others? 

Rich Man (Indignantly): Fine sound- 
ing words! But the little thief need 
not have taken from me in order to 
stuff his gluttonous stomach, or feed 
his begging friends, or — or what- 
ever he has done with my sheep. 

Mary (Softly, and to no one in par- 
ticular): He does not understand! 
(Rocking her baby gently) You will 
learn, little one, too well and too 
soon, how difficult it is to make men 
understand. How hard their hearts! 
How deaf their ears! How harsh 
their tongues! 

tich Man (Shrugging off her words, 
and then pausing before the BLIND 
Man): Stand aside, fellow. I haven’t 
seen this arch yet. 

BLIND Man: Why should you look at 
it? It is occupied. 

Rich Lorp (Astonished): Do you mean 
to say that you would deny me this 
arch if it were the one I chose? 

Buinp Man: I am sorry, my lord, but 
I shall sleep in this arch tonight. 

Musa (Bustling up importantly): Why, 
you beggar! Stand asideimmediately 
or I shall — 

Buinp Man (Grasping his heavy staff 
and shaking it in the face of the two 
men): You will do nothing! My staff 
is as hard as your heart — and its 
blows ean be as cruel as your words. 
(The two fall back somewhat abashed, 
and the Rich Lorp turns on his 
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STEWARD in order to cover up his 
confusion.) 

Ricu Lorp: This second arch will do 
for me, and you, Musa, can sleep in 
the third. (As the Stewarp goes off- 
stage after their luggage, the Ricu 
Lorp turns and rips JosEPH’s blan- 
ket off the straw and casts it toward the 
stone bench where the Holy Family is 
gathered.) 

Burnp Man (Calling out authori- 
tatively): My Lord, the second arch 
is also occupied! 

JosEPH (Hurriedly, and in a worried 
tone): Do not trouble yourself on our 
account, Blind Man. My wife and 
child can rest here beside the bench. 

Buinp Man: Replace the poor man’s 
blanket, my. Lord. Do you not see 
that he is travel worn and weary? 
And that the little mother cradles a 
very young child in her arms? 

Mary: You are kind! But do not quar- 
rel with this Rich Lord, young man. 
We can rest here for such a little 
while. Dawn must find us in the 
Land of Egypt. 

Musa (Re-entering and throwing down 
an armload of gear, center stage. Hav- 
ing overheard Mary, he mocks): Can 
it be that you are fugitives? What is 
it that you fear? Does Caesar have 
to send his soldiers to force his taxes 
from you? Or have you aroused the 
jealousy of dread Herod? 

Burnp Man: In a public kahn, one 
takes what accommodations are left 
when he arrives, steward. And he 
does not ask too many questions of 
his fellow travelers! 

Musa (Who has picked up a small stool 
from among his -possessions and is 
trying to fit back a leg and some rungs 





which are loose, walks over in front of 
the Buinp Man and again speaks with 
belligerent sarcasm): One does not 
ask, I suppose, impudent one, why 
you stand so quietly spread out all 
over the door of your arch? What 
little beast rustles now and then in 
the straw behind you? (He makes an 
attempt to peer over the BLIND MAN’s 
shoulder but the BLIND MAN raises his 
staff and the other almost tumbles out 
of reach.) 

Buinp Man: You are right, insolent 
one; one does not ask! Stand back 
from me. You would use your eyes 
to better advantage if you tried to 
mend your master’s gear instead of 
trying to pry into the affairs of 
strangers. 

Ricu Lorn: The stool is still broken 
then! Is it? 

Musa (Apologetically): I do not have 
the tools with which to mend it, my 
Lord. 

Ricn Lorp: You don’t have the skill 
you mean. And for such a simple 
task as that! Well, never mind. Put 
it down and prepare the arch for the 
night. Your mantel, too, is torn from 
the brambles through which you 
searched. You will sleep cold to- 
night. (While the two are talking, 
JosEPH has gathered up the blanket 
and spread it down at one side of the 
stage. Then he leads Mary over to the 
rough bed and she lies down upon it as 
he lies down beside her. Musa and the 
Ricw Lorp lie down in their arch- 
ways, too, and everything becomes 
quiet. The rest of the scene is in pan- 
tomime. First the BLiInD Man walks 
over to the Hoty Famity and takes off 
his mantel and spreads it over them. 
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Then he, too, lies down across the door- 
way of his own arch. The SHepuerp 
Boy snuggles up against him. There is 
another short interval of silence, then 
the Ricu Lorp rises slowly; he ap- 
proaches the Hoty Fanny, touches 
JosePH on the shoulder, and motions 
for him to take Mary into the arch. 
At first JosnpxH objects, but the Ricu 
Lorp insists. As the Hoty Fanny 
settles down to rest, the stage darkens, 
As the curtain falls, the Rica Lorp 
stretches himself out on the stone bench 
and draws his mantel up over his 
head.) 
CURTAIN 

* * * 

ScENE 2 

Setrtine: Same as in Scene 1. 

True: Early next morning. 

At Rise: Musa is still sleeping in 
one of the three arches. The Ricz 
Lorp is stretched out on the ston 
bench. The mantel with which the 
Buinp MaN covered the Hoty Famity 
is again around his own shoulders. 
He is sitting in the door of his arch- 
way. There is no sign of the SHEPHERD 
behind him; and the middle arch is 
emply. All of the fugitives are gone. 

Burnp Man (Speaking softly to hin- 
self): I saw them go! (He passes his 
hand over his forehead) I saw them 
go! After the dread illness had come 
upon me, the doctors — the old 
women and the wise men — all 
every one of them told me that ! 
would never see again. That I must 
rely upon my ears, my fingers, my 
staff for all my eyes had once dont 
for me. And in the days that fol- 
lowed, I came to know that they 
were right. Daytime? What did | 
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day mean to me other than the 
warmth of an unseen sun on my 
back! Nighttime? A bitter wind off 
the desert that pried with icy fingers 
through every fold of a man’s 
mantel. Even this thick, tightly 
woven mantel of good, strong camel’s 
hair — this mantel which I laid over 
the little mother last night. It seems 
— how can I describe it? — more 
than a mantel now. It is warmer 
than ever before, and its warmth 
goes deeper than the mere skin on 
my back. It seems to me — I feel 
like a fool to say so stupid a thing! 
But when the peasant laid it across 
my shoulders and thanked me for the 
loan of it during the night, the very 
core of my body grew hot with me, 
as though someone — or something 
— had kindled a fire within my 
heart. And then, when I turned my 
head toward the fellow, I thought I 
must be dreaming, for — 

Musa (Who has risen, stretched, yawned 
noisily, and come out of his archway 
while the BLIND MAN was speaking): 
Dreaming? Then you are talking in 
your sleep, fellow; for your mouth is 
wide open, and you are dribbling 
words as idle rascals always do. 

Ricu Lorp (Rousing also. The stool is 
the first thing which catches his atten- 
tion, and he picks it up and examines 
it. Then he turns to his steward with a 
pleased expression on his face): You 
are a good servant, Musa. You well 
deserve the fine cloak I have prom- 
ised you. And I shall see that you re- 
ceive it. 

Musa (Not saying or pretending that 
he had mended the stool, but ready to 
take the credit for ii nevertheless): I 
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have long enjoyed my Lord’s gen- 
erosity, and with deep appreciation. 
If I do not catch this thieving shep- 
herd for you, I will release you from 
your promise of the cloak. 

Ricu Lorp (Appraisingly): You are a 
good servant, Musa; you have cared 
for the business of my household 
and flocks as though they were your 
own. Yet I cannot help but wish it 
were possible for my affairs to pros- 
per with less heartache for others. 

Musa (Stammering in his embarrassed 
astonishment): My Lord, your inter- 
ests are mine! And to serve you well 
I dare not see tears nor hear wails. 

Buinp Man (Mockingly): To be a really 
conscientious servant, then, one 
must enclose his heart in armor. Am 
I not right, Musa? 

Rich Lorp: Musa, let us turn back 
home. This traffic in human beings 
is not worthy of either you or me — 
or of any one, however humble. 

Musa (Whose mouth has fallen open 
while his Lorp speaks): And let the 
shepherd escape! 

Ricu Lorp: Yes. 

Musa: But my Lord, he will fetch a 
good price in the slave market. 

Ricu Lorp (Eyeing Musa as though he 
had never really seen him before): Is 
that why you pursue him so merci- 
lessly? 

Musa (Unexpectedly on the defensive): 
My Lord, I merely mean to say he 
is valuable merchandise. He will 
bring a good price. 

Ricnw Lorp: What of that? I have 
enough for all the needs of my house- 
hold. 

Musa: My Lord, the money may mean 
nothing to you! But I am a poor man, 





and the mantel which was promised 
me — 

Ricu Lorp: Here, take mine, Musa. It 
is of better quality than any I would 
have given you — yesterday. 

Musa: But my Lord, your own gar- 
ment! I do not ask that! (He seizes it 
covetously in spite of his protest.) 

Ricu Lorp: And haveit published in all 
the market places, far and near, 
Musa, that the lad is forgiven his 
fault. That he may earn his living a 
free citizen, if not in my service, then 
in the service of some other. 

Buinp Man: Why do you not tell him 
so yourself? Here he comes! And if I 
am not mistaken, he is bringing you 
your breakfast — as he must have 
done many a time when you visited 
your pasturing flocks. 

Musa: The impudent one! Does he 
think to work upon your goodwill 
with a bowl of goat’s milk? 

Burnp Man: Perhaps he knows good- 
will in his own heart and so does not 
suspect it falsely when he meets it in 
others. 

Musa (Ignoring the Buinp Man): Has 
he no dread of the slave market? 
Has he no fear that you will seize him 
and hail him before the city fathers? 

Burnp Man: Perhaps he no longer 
fears the slave market, Musa. Or 
you, either. For he knows that if you 
drag him to the slave block, he can 
hail you before the city fathers. 

SHEPHERD (Kneeling before the 'Ricu 
Lorp and offering the bowl of milk): 
My Lord, I did not steal the sheep of 
which your steward accuses me. 

Ricxu Lorp: There is assurance in the 
Blind Man’s words, and honesty in 
the shepherd’s tones; yet it never 
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occurred to me before to question 
the truth of your accusations, Musa, 
Can you prove — 

Burinp Man: Yes, Musa, what proof 
have you to offer other than your 
own bold words? Your master knows 
little of the law; he has had no need 
of such knowledge as long as you 
managed his affairs. And this shep- 
herd — and the many, many others 
you have also wronged — either 
knew nothing of their rights or dared 
not lift their timid voices against 
you. But once one person dares op- 
pose you, Musa, you will find you 
must then face a multitude of help- 
less ones who until now have suf- 
fered in silence. And the voices of 
these many helpless ones will roar 
loudly in the ears of the city fathers. 

Musa (Belligerently): You seem to 
know a lot about the law, Blind 
Man. Pay no attention to him, my 
lord. How can such a one as he — 

Buinp Man: One without eyes learns 
to use his ears, steward. I have sat 
long hours at the city gate and lis- 
tened while the law makers discussed 
many things — including such men 
as you, Musa. (Turning suddenly to 
the Ric Lorp) My Lord, what proof 
have you ever asked of your steward 
when he brought accusations against 
any of your people? This shepherd! 
Ask him what became of the ewe he 
is accused of stealing? Or Musa -- 
Can your steward produce the mer- 
chant to whom he sold it? Or has 
anyone ever found its bones and 
skin? 

Ricu Lorp: I — No! What can I say? 
Musa, tell me the truth or I will drag 
you before the justices myself! 





Musa: My Lord! (Pointing to the 
SHEPHERD and then to the Buinp 
Man in turn) Would you take this 
little thief’s word — this beggar’s 
trumpery statement against mine? 

Burnp Man: My Lord, I am a free 
man, and an honest one. As for this 
shepherd, he is only a lad. Wrong 
doing has never been proven against 
him. And you forgave him even 
while you suspected him of fault — 
Musa even now carries the price of 
the child’s freedom over his arm. 

SHEPHERD: My Lord, you forgave me? 
So that now I need neither flee nor 
plead before the justices? As for the 
ewe, I did not steal it! 

Rico Lorp: I believe you, lad. I — I 
do believe you! Musa has been asked 
for proof of your guilt, and he has 
only angry words to offer in reply. 

SHEPHERD: My Lord, the jackals came 
at night, more than one of them, so 
that I was hard put to drive them off 
with my crook and sling shot. But 
when at last morning came and the 
hungry, grey-coated ones slunk off 
into the ravines, I was one ewe short. 
The frightened flock had crowded 
her over a cliff; I found her dead on 
the rocks below. 

Rich Lorp: And does my steward 
know this? Did you explain it to him? 

SHEPHERD: My Lord, I showed him the 
tracks of the jackals and the remains 
of the ewe. He cast the remains of 
the latter into the deepest part of the 
ravine, and dragged me before you 
with my hands bound and a rope 
about my neck. That night I rubbed 
my hands against a rock until the 
rope broke in two. Then I fled. That 
is all there is to tell, my Lord, except 
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that last night the Blind Man ex- 
plained to me that the laws of our 
land are for the poor as well as for 
the rich. And early this morning, be- 
fore she and her husband went away, 
the woman who slept in my — in 
your — in the middle archway — ad- 
vised me to bring you your breakfast 
this morning just as though you 
were visiting your flocks in the 
pasture. Drink the milk, my Lord, it 
is sweet and fresh. 

Ricu Lorp (Drinks and on handing 
back the bowl turns to his Stewarp 
sternly): Now, Musa, let us have 
some straight-forward explanations 
from you! 

Musa (Edging away): If I mean no 
more to you than these riffraff — If 
all my years of faithful service — 
(He starts to slink out of the court- 
yard but a clamor of new arrivals 
stops him. Two Roman SoLprers 
enter, shoving Musa back in front of 
them.) 

lst Roman Souprer: Be quiet and get 
back into the kahn. Everyone is to 
be questioned. 

2np Roman Souprer: King Herod’s 
orders, fellow. 

Ist Roman Souprer: Well, now, 
travelers, are you all who passed the 
night in this kahn. (Musa starts 
forward, but the Buixp Man touches 
him on the shoulder with his staff, 
stopping him.) 

2nD Roman Souprer: No luck here. 
No woman! No child! 

lst Roman Souprer: I suppose we 
might as well be going. We can’t be 
far from the Egyptian border; so our 
part in this hunt will soon be over. 

Musa (First backing away from the 





Buinp Man and then thrusting him- 
self forward): You are looking for a 
woman and a child you say? There 
is, perhaps, a reward for their cap- 
ture? Now if I were able to help you, 
what — 

Ricu Lorp: Who is the woman you 
seek? 

Buinp Man: And why do armed men 
hunt her down as though she were an 
animal? 

SHEPHERD: What can a babe in arms 
have done that Herod — or even the 
mighty Caesar — should send his 
soldiers after it? 

Ist Roman Souprer: Aaaaah ha! So 
you do know something. Now, in the 
King’s name, speak up and, if you 
value a head on your shoulders, keep 
nothing back. (He turns to the Ricu 
Lorp but again Musa pushes for- 
ward, stammering in his eagerness.) 

Musa: There was a woman slept here 
last night, a woman with a very 
young infant. And the woman’s hus- 
band was with her. He was a peasant, 
with big hands — 

2ND RomaAN SoupieEr: We are not inter- 
ested in him. Nor in the woman, for 
that matter. Only in the child! Was 
it a male child? 

Musa: Well — I — Of course — How 
would I know the sex of a strange 
woman’s child? It might have been a 
male! She did nurse it tenderly — 
with more care than any sane mortal 
would bestow upon a mere female 
brat. 

Ricu Lorp (Speaking with gentle in- 
sistence): How has this little family 
offended our great king? Obviously 
a child not yet out of swaddling 
clothes can have committed no 
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crime! 

2np Roman Soupier (With a short 
laugh): King Herod is given to 
dreaming! And he has long ears for 
gossip! 

lst Roman Soupier: Learn to control 
your tongue, comrade! Or I shall re- 
ceive orders to put you to death 
also. 

Burnp Man: To death! Also! Do you 
mean that this tiny innocent must 
die? 

Ist RoMAN Souprer: If it be a male! 

2np Roman Souprer: It and all other 
male children in the kingdom under 
two years of age! 

Autu (Speaking together): But why? 
To what purpose? All male children 
to die? Why, that would mean hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of innocent 
children! 

Ricu Lorp: In God’s name, is the king 
mad? 

Ist Roman Scuprer: The king is 
jealous of his power. 

2np Roman Souprer: And of no mind 
to give up his kingdom. 

SHEPHERD: But a child not yet able to 
walk or even feed itself! Why does he 
fear it? What can one so weak and 
helpless do? 

Ist Roman Soupier: Do not ask — 
nor lay blame on me for this slaugh- 
ter. I am merely a soldier; and I 
must obey orders without question. 

Burnp Man (Jn soft horror): All male 
children under two! Why? 

2nD RomAN Soupier: A few nights ago, 
there were peculiar happenings in 
the city of David. A new star of un- 
believable brilliance appeared over a 
stable on the outskirts of the city, 
and cast a strange but beautiful 
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light over all the country round- 
about. Shepherds saw it, and saw the 
heavens open and great bands of 
angels appear singing — 

ist RoMAN Souprer: You are a fool to 
repeat these tales! Let us be about 
our — the king’s business. 

2np RoMAN SoupreErR: Don’t think I 
misunderstand you, comrade. This 
bloody job makes you surly. And 
don’t think I like it any better than 
you! But then — Those shepherds, I 
talked with them, and I shall never 
forget the light in their eyes. 

Ist Roman Souprer: The heavenly 
choristers sang, according to these 
ignorant shepherds: ‘Glory to God 
in the highest; and on earth, peace to 
men of goodwill.’”’ Now come on, we 
have work to do. 

2np Roman Soupier: The star and the 
angel bands — (Softly and aside to 
the Buinp Man) How far is it to the 
Kgyptian border, friend? 

BuinpD Man: Less than two hours’ 
journey. 

2np RoMAN So.LpIErR (Still softly): And 
if one had a little start, he could not 
help escaping pursuers? Especially 
tired pursuers who have been on the 
road day and night for a week? 

Burnp Man: You are right, my friend. 

2nD ROMAN SOLDIER (Again raising his 
voice): The star and the angel bands 
led the shepherds to a stable where 
a little family was lodged. The man 
was of the house of David, and he 
had come from Nazareth to Bethle- 
hem to be registered and to pay his 
taxes. The city was crowded and 
there was no room for them in any 
of the great guest houses or even in 
the public kahns; so they had taken 


shelter in a stable. And there, in the 
straw, among the cattle, the woman 
gave birth to a child — a male child. 


lst RomAN SoupieEr: You are a fool to 


listen to this gossip. And an even 
bigger fool to keep repeating it. 


2np Roman Souprer: A fool, eh? Well, 


perhaps I am! But the shepherds 
found three wise men out of the East 
worshipping before the manger in 
which the little mother had laid her 
babe. And spread out upon the floor 
before them were gifts which would 
have made even Herod’s mouth 
water: gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 


Ist Roman Souprier (Seizing Musa by 


the shoulder): Here, fellow, you seem 
more inclined to talk than the others. 
Have you any idea which way the 
man with the woman and child went? 


Musa (Eagerly): Oh, I know! I heard 


them muttering of Egypt. Un- 


doubtedly they were fugitives. 


2nD RoMAN SoupiER (Raising his voice 


determinedly) : And when King Herod 
heard an account of all this, he re- 
membered what his soothsayers had 
told him about the recent birth of a 
child who would become king of the 
Jews — 


Burnp Man: So, in order to preserve 


his kingdom and power and wealth— 


2nD Roman Soupier (Very loudly): He 
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ordered the slaughter of all male 
children under two years of age! 


Ist RomaAN Souprer (Speaking roughly 


to Musa): No reward is offered, fel- 
low; but it is your duty to give all 
possible aid to the soldiers of the 
king. And if you do not do so — 
(Drawing his sword menacingly.) 


Musa: Of course, I — Willingly! I 


know a short cut! (Musa and the 





Ist Roman Souprer hurry off. The 
2np RoMAN SoLpiER, however, turns 
to the Buinp MAN, question and ap- 
peal in his face.) 

Burnp Man: It doesn’t matter. Fare- 
well, friend. (The 2Nnp RoMAN 
SoLpIER hurries afier his comrade.) 

Ricu Lorn: You let them go! Why? 

Burnp Man: The little family is safe. 
Egypt is less than two hours away; 
and it was only shortly after mid- 
night that the father roused his wife 
and they hurried away together. 
See! The dawn is well advanced. 
They crossed the border long ago. 

SHEPHERD: I wonder — (Hesitates, and 
does not finish his query.) 

Burnp Man: If this was the child born 
in a stable and cradled in a manger? 

Ricu Lorn: It could be — According 
to the prophecy — Could He have 
been the Messiah? And none of us 
knew it! Neither we nor those inn- 
keepers of Bethlehem! 

SHEPHERD: A king has to be born an 
infant, and grow up a child just like 
all the rest of us. Doesn’t he? 

Burnp Man: Whoever this child was, 
king or peasant, just because he was 
here, all of us gave him service, 
freely. All but Musa, that is. And to 
all of us — to all but Musa! — I 
think he gave that thing which each 
held dearest. To me — I once knew 
the light; and then, for many years, 
I walked in darkness. But they were 
not empty years; for during that 
long night I learned much. So much! 
It seemed like a miracle. It was a 
miracle! When the husband returned 
the mantel I had lent the mother and 
babe, and I drew it across my own 
shoulders, the darkness melted away 


from before my eyes and I saw the 
man himself. And since then, as of 
old, whenever I open my eyes — 
wherever I turn them, I see! Whether 
‘twas the babe or not, through some 
miracle, I see. 

SHEPHERD: And I, too. Now I shall 
grow up a free man. Whether | 
should thank you, Blind Man, or my 
master, or the babe, I know not. But 
I thank God that although poor, I 
am honest. And I shall live and die 
respected by all other free and hon- 
est men. 

Ricu Lorp: What have J gained? A 
mended stool? Yes. A cheap thing 
worth but a few pennies at best. 
But — Wait a minute. What a fool 
I am. I, too, have been blind and 
now I see. I am rich, but my people, 
whose love and respect I wanted, 
only feared and hated me. Now I 
know why; and the cause has been 
removed. Musa, my bad steward, is 
gone. But I need another! (He turns 
suddenly to the Buryp Man who 
shrinks back in protest.) 

Burnp Man: Oh no, my Lord. No! Not 
I! A steward must be a man of 
mature years and wide experience — 

Ricu Lorp: One who carries respons- 
ibility for the conduct and welfare of 
others needs a sound knowledge of 
the law and wisdom born of a kindly 
and understanding heart with which 
to interpret it. These you have. The 
maturity, the experience will come 
with the years! (The SHEPHERD runs 
to the BLIND Man. and seizes his hand 
in a gesture of boyish, eager pleading 
as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





The Furst New England Christmas Tree 


by Ella Stratton Colbo 


Characters 
Mistress Harcus, mother 
JAMIE, her crippled son 
Cyntuia, her little daughter 
GEORGE, her oldest son 
WILLIAM, her second son 
NEIGHBOR WARREN 
CapTaIn Harcus 
Exper Hopkins 
VILLAGERS 

ScENE 1 

Tme: Early Colonial Days. Two weeks 
before Christmas. 

SETTING: Room in the Harcus cottage. 
There must be two doors and a win- 
dow. Table, chairs and rocker. 

Ar Rise: Mistress Harcus is dis- 
covered peering anxiously out of win- 
dow. JAMIE is seated in rocker with a 
shawl over his legs and knees. 

JAMIE (Anziously): Is the storm bad, 
Mother? Can you see them? Are 
they coming? 

MoruHeEr (Slowly): No — they are not 
yet in sight. I wish I had not let 
little Cynthia go with them, but she 
begged so hard, and both George 
and William promised to mind her 
carefully. The morning looked bright 
and fair. I had no thought that it 
might be cold and stormy by night- 
fall. 

JAMIE: Don’t worry, Mother. They will 
be here soon, now that Neighbor 
Warren has gone to meet them. 
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Mortuer (Turning from window with 
determined cheerfulness): Yes. It was 
kind of Neighbor Warren to offer to 
go. If little Cynthia is tired, he can 
swing her up in his strong arms and 
carry her easily. It is but eight miles 
to the mill, and the trail is fairly 
good. They would have had to travel 
slowly both ways, taking the corn 
and carrying home the sack of 
ground meal. I am sure there is no 
need for us to worry. Tomorrow I 
will make a nice big bowl of Indian 
pudding with the fresh corn meal. 

JAMIE (With satisfaction): I can’t wait 
to feast on that good Indian pud- 
ding. Could we have some for Christ- 
mas too? And while we are waiting 
for them, tell me more about Christ- 
mas in Merrie England when you 
were a little girl. Tell me more about 
the beautiful Christmas boughs the 
English people have in their homes. 

Moruer (Laughing): Oh, Jamie, I have 
told you of them so often! I’d think 
you’d be tired of Christmas boughs 
by this time! 

JAMIE (Earnesily): Ud never tire of the 
Christmas boughs, never! Tell me 
again what you tied to the boughs to 
make them beautiful. 

Moruer: Oh, there were sweetmeats, 
and small toys, and bright paper 
flowers, and lighted candles — but 
best of all I liked the little golden 








Wishing Nuts that we always found 
on our Christmas bough at home. 
Jamie: Wishing Nuts? You never told 
me of those before. What were they 

like? 

Moruer: My grandmother was from 
Germany. It was she who made the 
little golden Wishing Nuts and tied 
them to the Christmas Bough — one 
for each of us. She took the nutmeats 
carefully from English Walnuts and 
saved the empty shells. On a slip of 
paper she wrote a wish for the future 
for each of us. Then she placed it be- 
tween two halves of the shell, and 
glued them together carefully with a 
loop of bright ribbon in the top to 
fasten them to the bough. Next she 
gilded them with golden paint. The 
wishes were read aloud for every one 
to hear. I will never forget how 
happy and proud I was one Christ- 
mas when my wish read “May your 
new baby doll behave as well as you 
have all year.” 

JaMIE (Wistfully): How I wish we 
might have a lovely Christmas 
Bough, just once. I shut my eyes and 
imagine how beautiful it would look 
with the gay paper flowers, and the 
little golden Wishing Nuts tied to 
the dark evergreen — and the tiny 
lighted candles shining and twinkling 
like so many bright stars! 

Moruer: I wish so too, Jamie. But 
you know the Elders do not approve 
of making merry at Christmas. They 
would be very angry if anyone deco- 
rated a Christmas Bough. 

Jamie (Sadly): I know. But Mother 
dear, how could you bear to leave 
England, with all it’s fun and feast- 
ing at Christmas time? (There is a 





sound of stamping feet, and voices 
outside. MOTHER hurries to open the 
door. Enter NEIGHBOR WARREN car- 
rying little Cyntuta. He is followed 
by GEORGE and WILLIAM carrying a 
sack of cornmeal.) 

NEIGHBOR WARREN (Heartily as he 
sets CyntTuta carefully on her feet on 
the floor): Greetings, Widow Harcus. 
Here’s your little girl — all safe and 
sound. And you’d never guess where 
I found her! In the trunk of a big 
hollow tree — all cozy and warm — 
snug as a bug in a rug! 

Moruer (With great surprise as she un- 
wraps CyNTHIA’s scarf and removes 
her hood and cloak) : In the trunk of a 
hollow tree! How came she there? 

NEIGHBOR WARREN: That’s where she 
was! When your two smart lads here 
(Putting a hand on each of the boys’ 
shoulders) found that the storm was 
getting so bad there was danger of 
losing their way, they saw the huge 
hollow tree along the trail with its 
opening almost as large as a small 
doorway, and just popped her in 
where she was safe from the wind 
and cold. Then they both stood 
guard until they heard me calling. 
When I got there she was having a 
nice little nap for herself! 

Moruer: Oh, I do not know how to 
thank you, good Sir. I am so happy 
to have them all home again — safe 
from the storm. Will you not bide 
awhile with us for a cup of hot soup, 
after your cold journey? 

NEIGHBOR WARREN: It was nothing, 
Widow Harcus, nothing. Little 
enough to do for a friend and neigh- 
bor. But I had best be getting back 
home myself. Mistress Warren is no 
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doubt waiting anxiously for word 
that your two lads are back safely 
with little Cynthia and the ground 
meal you needed so badly. Good 
night to you all! (Ezits as they all 
chorus together — Good night, Neigh- 
bor Warren, and thank you kindly!) 

MorTHER: Come now, boys, off with 
your things and help Jamie to the 
table. We will have a bit of hot sup- 
per now, while you tell us of the day’s 
adventures. 

CURTAIN 
* * + 
ScENE 2 

SETTING: The same. 

TE: Later that same evening. 

At Rise: GrorGe and WILLIAM are 
discovered seated at table talking. 

Wiuu1aM: Feels good to be inside out 
of the storm, doesn’t it? 

GEoRGE: It does that! Warm and full 
of supper! I was afraid for awhile we 
might not get little Cynthia home 
safely. 

Witu1am: When we were out there in 
the storm, not knowing which way to 
turn, I kept thinking of father, lost 
at sea. It was just about this time of 
year, three years ago, that he bade us 
goodbye in Boston and set sail on the 
cruise that he hoped would make his 
fortune. 

Grorce: Aye! and just such a wild 
stormy night as this, brother, that 
we were coming back home on the 
stage coach when the accident hap- 
pened that crippled poor Jamie. 
How sad father would feel if he knew 
Jamie had not walked in the three 
years since he left. 

Wituiam: Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 

he should come home for Christmas? 





I keep hoping that he will come, even 
though the whole village has long 
since given up all hope for the safe 
return of the crew of the good ship 
Gallant. 

GeorGeE: And did you notice how the 
neighbors have begun to call mother 
“the Widow Harcus’’? I like it not! 

Wiuiam: No more do I! I can see how 
it grieves her. But hush, here she 
comes now. (Enter Mistress Har- 
CUS.) 

Moruer: Boys, now that Cynthia and 
Jamie are safely in bed, there is 
something I wish to talk to you 
about. 

Wiuuiam: Yes, Mother. We were wait- 
ing to talk to you too — about 
Christmas. 

GeorGeE: It’s only a fortnight till 
Christmas Eve. 

Mortuer: Just a fortnight — but that 
will be time enough to carry out my 
plans if you will both help me. 

WituiaMm: What plans, Mother? 

Moruer: I have made up my mind to 
give little Cynthia and poor Jamie a 
real Christmas. The happy kind I 
used to have when I was a child in 
England. They have so little pleas- 
ure, and Jamie is possessed with long- 
ing to have a Christmas Bough as we 
did then. It may even be that the joy 
of having something he wants so 
badly would make him stronger, so 
that he might walk again. 

Wiuram: Little Cynthia chattered of 
Christmas on the way to the mill. 
She remembers that father promised 
her a doll when he returned — but 
where would we get decorations, or a 
doll? 

Moruer: I have planned that too. I 


will journey to Boston by the next 
stage and find what I can in the 
stores there. Some sweetmeats, a 
small doll, a bit of bright paper, some 
English walnuts and a tiny vial of 
gilt paint for the Wishing Nuts. It 
would take naught else to make them 
very happy. 

GrorcE (Soberly): But, Mother, what 
will happen should the Elders hear 
of it. You know how stern they are 
about such things. Any merry- 
making seems to them very wicked. 
At one of the last meetings they read 
aloud the law which says ‘‘Whoso- 
ever shall be found observing any 
such day as Christmas, or the like, 
either by forbearing labor, or by 
feasting, or in any other way, shall 
be fined five shillings.” Think of the 
disgrace if we were discovered. 

Mortuer: I have thought of it — but 
I feel that we must take the risk to 
make Jamie and Cynthia happy. If 
we carry out our plans carefully 
enough, no one need ever know of it 
but ourselves. 

Witu1am: On our way to the mill, I saw 
a beautiful little spruce tree growing 
close beside the trail. It is not far. 
George and I can cut it when we go 
to gather firewood. Some night while 
the village sleeps we can drag it home 
and hide it in the woodshed until 
Christmas eve. 

Grorce: We can make the window 
dark by nailing a blanket across the 
inside so that anyone who might 
chance to pass by, will not dream but 
what we are all asleep in bed as we 
should be, instead of wickedly 
decorating a Chrismas Bough! 

Moruer: Then it is all settled. We 


three will do what we can to make 
this Christmas a happy memory for 
your little sister and poor Jamie. | 
have a feeling that your father would 
wish it this way. It is late now. 
Hasten to bed — for you must be up 
at dawn to lay in a good supply of 
firewood before the snow gets too 
deep. I have faith that your father 
will return to us some day, and that 
he will be very proud of you both, 
when he does come. 

Wriu1aM and GrorGeE (Rising): Good 
night, Mother dear. (Start to leave 
room.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 3 

SeTtine: The same. 

Time: Christmas Eve. 

At Rise: A_ small, partly decorated 
spruce stands in one corner of the 
room. A blanket is fastened across the 
window. Mistress Harcus, WIL- 
LIAM and GEORGE are discovered 
busily putting the finishing touches on 
the tree. A small doll is tied to the tree 
in plain sight. 

Wiuu1aM: How excited Cynthia will be! 

GerorceE: Jamie will love it! Just think 
— a whole Christmas tree, instead of 
just a Christmas Bough! 

MorueEr (Removing cover from box and 
taking out several silver paper stars): 
And how fortunate I was to find the 
tinsel paper to make these stars! We 
will put the biggest one on the very 
tip of the tree and let the others 
shine among the branches. 

WituiaM: Give them to me. (Reaches 
out to take them) George and I will 
place the stars while you tie on the 
Wishing Nuts. Then our Christmas 




















tree will be ready. Just think, 
Mother! The first Christmas tree in 
New England! How I wish we could 
show it to the whole village, instead 
of keeping it only for ourselves! 

GeEorGE (Practically): You know well 
we cannot do that! We would be in a 
pretty peck of trouble if we did! 

MorTHER (Busily tying on the Wishing 
Nuts, each with a white plainly 
marked name tag): The good Elders 
do not mean to be unkind. They only 
do what they think is right. 

GrorGE: Methinks they have forgot- 
ten what it is like to be young and 
happy! 

Witu1aM: And methinks they never 
knew, or they would not have for- 
gotten! Nothing as beautiful as our 
Christmas tree could be wicked. 

Moruer: It does not seem wicked to 
me. I have not worked with such a 
light heart these many weary months. 
(Steps back) There! It is all finished. 
Now we will waken Cynthia and 
Jamie. 

Wiuu1aM: They will be sleepy-eyed at 
first, but this will soon open their 
eyes wide! 

Moruer: Light a taper at the hearth, 
William, and hold it to the six little 
candles, so that they will be shining 
when Cynthia and Jamie first see the 
tree. I have placed this pail of water 
near it. Watch the candles very care- 
fully, and put them out at once with 
the wet cloth if there seems any 
danger of their burning the branches. 
Come with me George, to help 
Jamie. I will carry in little Cynthia. 
(Exit Motruer and Grorer. WIL- 
LIAM carefully lights the candles and 
steps back to admire tree. Re-enter 


Moruer and GrorGe with CYNTHIA 
and JAMIE, who are both rubbing their 
eyes sleepily with their fists.) 

GerorGE: Look Cynthia! Little sister, 
look! Look Jamie! It is Christmas 
eve. We have a Christmas Bough of 
our own! Isn’t it beautiful? 

CyntTuia and Jamie (Exclaiming joy- 
ously): Beautiful! Beautiful! 

Moruer: Hush, dears. We must enjoy 
it very quietly. No one in the village 
must know we have it. The Elders 
would be very angry with us. 

Cyntuia (Lowering voice and pointing 
at tree): The little doll on that 
branch, Mother. Is it mine? 

Moruer: Yes, dear, it is yours. Get it 
for her, George. (GEORGE removes 
doll and places it in her hands. She 
hugs tt rapturously, then sits down and 
begins to rock it.) 

JAMIE (Softly): It is even more beauti- 
ful than I had dreamed, Mother. I 
did not know about the stars! 

Moruer: The stars are on the tree be- 
cause of a legend that was written 
down by the Monks in a Sicilian 
monastary in the middle ages. 

Wi.u1aM: Tell us the legend about the 
stars, Mother. 

Mortuer: “It was on the first Christ- 
mas Eve of all, that Holy Night 
when our Lord was born. All the 
creatures came to worship in Bethle- 
hem, and the trees did likewise. None 
of the other trees came as far as the 
least among them, a small spruce 
tree like this one. It was so weary it 
could hardly stand, and the other 
trees, with their fragrant blossoms, 
and great trunks and leafy boughs all 
but covered up the small stranger. 
But the stars saw, and took pity on 





it, and lo, a rain of them fell down 
from Heaven, and the bright Christ- 
mas Star alighted on the tip-top of 
the little spruce, and all the rest on 
its branches. And the Child in the 
Manger saw the beautiful star- 
lighted little spruce, and blessed it 
with a smile.” 

JAMIE: That is the loveliest story of 
all, Mother. No wonder our little 
spruce tree holds its stars so proudly. 

Wiuuam: Is it time to take off the 
Wishing Nuts mother? May we do 
that now? 

Mortuer: Yes, it is time. I tied them 
on the lower branches so Cynthia 
could reach them. See if you can 
find one for each of us, Cynthia. 
When you have found one bring it to 
me and I will tell you whose name it 
bears. 

GerorceE: Hurry, sister! 1 want to know 
my wish for the future! 

Cyntuia (Running to tree, removes one 
of the Wishing Nuts and brings it to 
her mother): Whose wish is this, 
Mother? 

Moruer: It is for you, yourself, little 
daughter. Press it apart, and we will 
read your wish. (CYNTHIA opens nut 
and removes folded slip of paper. 
Moruer reads from it) “May your 
new little dolly be a good child like 
her new little mother.”’ 

Cyrntuia (Laughing delightedly): Oh, 
she will be! I’m sure she will! She is 
much to pretty to ever be naughty! 
(Runs back to tree and brings another 
nut to Moruer) Is this one for 
George? 

Mortuer: No, this one is for William. 
Take it to him. 

WituiaM (Opens nut, removes slip of 
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paper and reads aloud): ‘“May you 
grow up to be as wise and just a man 
as good Governor Bradford for 
whom you were named.” (Smiles at 
MorHEeER.) 

Cyntuta: J think he is as wise as Goy- 
ernor Bradford right now! It was 
William who thought of putting me 
into the hollow tree to keep warm. 
(Runs to tree) This time I will find 
your wish, George. (Removes another 
nut and takes it to MOTHER.) 

Mortuer (Looking at name tag): Yes, 
George, now you will know your 
wish. (Hands it to him.) 

GEORGE (Opens it and reads): “May 
your father soon know how bravely 
and well you have carried on in his 
place.” (Quietly) Thank you, Mother. 
I have tried to think each day what 
he would wish me to do. (CYNTHIA 
removes another nut from the tree and 
gives it to her MoTHER.) 

Moruer (Jn pleased surprise): Why, 
this one has my name on it! Who 
could have fixed a Wishing Nut for 
me? (Opens it and reads) ‘May this 
coming year see the safe return of 
Captain David Harcus and the good 
ship Gallant.” 

WituiaM: George and I made it for 
you, Mother. We know it’s what you 
want most of all. 

Moruer: It is indeed. I have faith 
that another Christmas will find us 
reunited. 

Jamie: Now, Cynthia, do try to find a 
wish for me! 

CyntHt1a (Searching through tree 
branches): Here it is Jamie. It must 
be yours. All the rest of us have one. 
(Gives it to him.) 

JAMIE (Opens nut and reads slip of 








paper) : “May it please the good Lord 
to make you well and strong, Jamie 
Boy, so that you may run about and 
play with the others.” (Speaking to 
Moruer) I do feel stronger already. 
Each day I will try to walk a little. 

CyntTuia: I’m sorry there are no more 
little golden Wishing Nuts for me to 
find. 

Moruer: But there is one more, 
Cynthia. I made one for your father 
too. When you find it we will put it 
away, and let him open it when he 
does return. Then he will know we 
thought of him this Christmas Eve. 
(As Cynrutia searches through the 
branches for her father’s Wishing Nut, 
the others sit quietly admiring the 
tree. Suddenly she spies it and cries 
out) Oh, I see it! Here it is! (Begins 
to remove it from the tree. Suddenly in 
the stillness there sounds the tramp of 
many feet outside — a light tapping 
on the window, a loud rapping on the 
door, the mingling of excited voices. 
Someone outside calls loudly — 
“Mistress Harcus! Mistress Harcus! 
Make haste to wnbolt your door!” All 
except JAMIE spring to their feet in 
terrified alarm.) 

GEORGE (Jn stricken tones): We are 
discovered! How could they have 
found out? 

WituiamM: Don’t unbolt the door, 
Mother. I will put out the candles. 
We will make no sound and go 
quietly to bed and pretend to be 
asleep. (CynTuHIA begins to sob softly.) 

MoruHer (Bravely): No. We have had 
our happy Christmas Eve. They can- 
not take that from us. I will unbolt 
the door, and we will take our pun- 
ishment together. (Loud rapping is 
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renewed. Voice calls urgently — 
“Mistress Harcus! Mistress Harcus! 
Awaken! Awaken! Let us in!” She 
goes slowly to the door and opens it 
wide. Enter Captain Davin Harcus, 
followed by NeicHBOR WARREN, 
EvpER Hopkins, and excited ViL- 
LAGERS who crowd into the room after 
him. WILLIAM and GEORGE step close 
to their Moruer’s side. CYNTHIA 
clings to her skirts.) 

Captain Harcus (Shouls): Ahoy, my 
hearties! (Seizes his wife’s hand and 
places one arm across GEORGE’S 
shoulders.) 

Mistress Harcvs: Oh, David! David! 
I knew you would come back to us! 
NEIGHBOR WARREN: This afternoon 
the stage driver brought the news 
that the Gallant had been sighted off 

shore. 

Captain Harcus: Aye! When the Gal- 
lant finally docked in Boston Harbor 
the Stage had already gone — so I 
started home afoot. 

Euper Hopkins: We knew he would 
waste no time in getting home to his 
family, so we waited at the edge of 
the village to meet him, to help him 
awaken you, and to share in your 
happy surprise. (Suddenly notices 
decorated tree. Points to it and speaks 
very sternly) But what.is this foolish- 
ness? Mistress Harcus, it would seem 
that you were not sleeping quietly as 
we had supposed, but were wickedly 
disobeying the laws of the Colony! 

Mistress Harcus (Falteringly): We — 
It was but — 

GerorGE (Interrupting): The fault was 
mine. I cut the spruce. I wanted — 
Wituram (Interrupting): It is not so! 

The fault was entirely mine. I thought 





to please little Cynthia with the 
decorated tree. 

Jamie (Suddenly stands up — takes a 
few steps forward to center of stage and 
interrupts dramatically): No! No! Do 
not blame any of them. The fault is 
entirely mine. I kept asking for a 
Christmas Bough like they have in 
each home in Merrie England. Is it 
not beautiful? Nothing so beautiful 
could be wicked. It is not mother’s 
fault. She did it all for me, I tell you! 
To bring me happiness, because I 
cannot run about and play with the 
others. 

NEIGHBOR WARREN: The boy is right, 
Elder Hopkins. What can be wicked 
about bringing happiness to a wee 
girl and a crippled lad? 

Vituacers (Jn chorus): What indeed! 
He is right! (ELDER Hopxriys nods 
and smiles at CYNTHIA as she steps out 
beside JAMIE.) 


Cyntuta: Look, Father, my new dolly 
—and here is your golden Wishing 
Nut. Open it quickly. Mother wrote 
the wish inside just for you. (Hands it 
to her FatHer) Read it to us. 

Captain Harcus (Opens the nut and 
removes slip of paper and reads 
aloud) : “David, I would like to hear 
you sing again ‘Oh Little Town of 
Bethlehem’ as you did long ago 
when you were a choir boy in Eng- 
land.” (There is a moment of silence. 
The whole group looks expectantly at 
Captain Harcus. He clears his 
throat loudly and speaks to them) It is 
my good wife’s first request in three 
years — and a fitting one it is for 
Christmas Eve. I will sing it for her 
—and for you my good neighbors. 
(Steps over beside the little Christmas 
tree — faces audience and sings “Oh, 
Little Town of Bethlehem.’’) 

THE END 


The Friday Foursome Packs a Box 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
Dora 
POoLLy 
SHIRLEY 
BEVERLY, Dora’s sister 
ELISE 
ANNETTE, Polly’s sister 
SUSAN, a maid 
Time: The present. The day before 
Christmas. 
Sertine: Sunroom in the home of Dora 
and Beverly. 


At Rise: Pouxy is standing at the right 
of the tree and Dora is at the left. 
Potty: That just about finishes the 
decorating, doesn’t it, Dora? (As she 

surveys) Pretty, isn’t it? 

Dora: It will be prettier when the 
lights go on. 

Potty: I like the way that the top 
points up and the sides go branching 
out, each matching the other. 

Dora: Symmetrical is what you’re try- 
ing to say, darling. 
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Pouxy (As she touches the trees): Lights 
of friendship, star dust of happy 
days. 

Dora: That’s rather good. Original? 

Potty: Oh, quite. And I’ve always 
thought that every holly wreath 
should have a spray of forget-me- 
nots. 

Dora: Just why? 

Pot.y: To remember others along with 
the Christmas fun. 

Dora (Dramatically): In my _ holly 
wreaths, I’ll twine forget-me-nots 
for you. 

Potty: Exactly. 

Dora: That’s original, too. (From off 
left comes the sound of voices, also an 
occasional laugh.) 

Pouiy (Sitting on hassock) : The Friday 
Foursome is talking a lot. (With a 
glance at the packing box) Wrapping 
presents for the Christmas box al- 
ways excites them. 

Dora (On settee): I’m bothered about 
that box. 

Potty: Why bother? 

Dora: It’s going to the Averys. 

Potty: You and I suggested the 
Averys. 

Dora: Of course. (Pauses) I’m wonder- 
ing if we did the right thing. 

Potty: The Averys are the nicest kind 
of people. 

Dora: Too nice for a charity box. 

Dotty: Why do you call it a charity 
box? 

Dora: Because I watched the girls 
doing up some of the presents, and 
I’ve a pretty good idea of what’s 
going in the box. 

Potty: But the Foursomes always pack 
a good box. 

Dora: The boxes have always been for 
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the very poor — the people who are 
glad to get anything. 

Potty: The Averys are poor. 

Dora: But they’ve always had a sort 
of — position, we'll say. Mrs. Avery 
has been left with two growing-up 
girls and a little girl. 

Pouty: Then, more than ever I’m glad 
that the box will go to them. 

Dora: But the Averys have pride. Lots 
of it. And it would hurt like the 
dickens to be treated as charity 
patients. 

Potiy: They probably want practical 
things. 

Dora: Maybe so, but a sugar coating 
would be pretty nice. 

Poy (Suddenly): We shouldn’t like it 
a bit. 

Dora: Like what? 

Potty: Getting a lot of plain, funny 
things without anything pretty. 

Dora: That’s exactly what I mean. 

Pouty: Of course we'd be thankful, but 
it would remind us that we were 
poor. 

Dora: Somewhere or other, somebody 
or other said he’d rather have a pot 
of hyacinths to feed his soul than a 
loaf of bread to feed his body. 

Potty: That’s carrying it a little too 
far I think — but I get the idea. 
(Yawns) Let’s have a foursome some 
day. Our big sisters have a grand 
time at it. 

Dora: I like our twosome. 

Pouty: So do I. Someday I said. (Rising 
and adjusting an ornament on the 
tree) This thing is crooked. (As she 
steps near the tree, one of the packages 
around the base is dislodged) Good 
gracious! What did I knock? 

Dora: Nothing but a stocking box. 








(Pauses) Shirley has chosen gorgeous 
stockings as her gift to the Four- 
somes. 

Potty: Annette’s giving beads — each 
string different. They’re lovely. 

Dora: Elise has slips for her pals. 
(Laughs) Special sale last week. 

Potty: She doesn’t need to count the 
pennies. 

Dora: But she does it. 

PoLiy: What is Beverly giving? 

Dora: Compacts. The prettiest I’ve 
seen. (SHIRLEY comes in breezily from 
left, bearing four packages.) 

SuirLEY: My contribution is all ready, 
so I’ll dump it in. (Crosses to box and 
throws in the packages, each in plain 
white tissue with equally plain ribbon) 
I’ve an errand down the street, but 
I'll be right back. 

Potty: What are you giving? 

SHIRLEY: Nice, warm underwear. Two 
suits for everybody, even for the 
little one. 

Potty: She'll just love opening that 
package. 

SHIRLEY (Cheerfully): Won’t she, 
though? (Aé right) It’s so practical. 
(Goes out) 

Potiy: Didn’t notice my sarcasm. 

Dora: Hasn’t a particle of humor. 
(BEVERLY comes in from left, carrying 
four hosiery boxes and a spool of plain 
red ribbon.) 

BrEvERLY: I’ve run out of white tissue 
paper. Who wants to hustle to the 
drug store? 

Potty: I’ve just bought some wrap- 

.. ping paper and it’s out in the hall. 
You’re welcome to it. 

BEVERLY: Is it plain? 

Po.ty: Certainly not. It’s the prettiest 
I could find. 


BEVERLY: Then it won’t do, for we’re 
packing the charity box. 

Dora: It isn’t a charity box. (Crosses 
to chaise lounge.) 

BEVERLY: Dora, you do get such 
strange notions. Plain, white tissue 
paper is what I want. 

Dora: There’s a roll in the kitchen, 
Poll. (Sarcastically) I was saving it to 
wrap the groceries in our basket to 
the church. 

Potty: I'll get it. 

Dora: Might as well bring our own 
packages from the hall table. 

Potty: I’ll do that. (Goes out right.) 

BEVERLY (Crossing to chaise lounge): 
Why didn’t you tell me that you had 
that white paper? 

Dora: Because I thought you were 
packing that box for human beings. 

BEVERLY: You do say the most impos- 
sible things, Dora. 

Dora: Oh — do I? 

BEVERLY: Don’t indulge in that little 
sneering look. It isn’t becoming. 
(PoLLy enters from right with arms 
full of packages and bearing the roll of 
white paper. Dora meets her, taking 
some of the packages, all of which are 
deposited on the small table.) 

Potiy (Crossing to Bevery): Here’s 
the paper, Beverly. 

Bevery (Taking the paper): Thanks a 
lot. Do you mind helping me with 
these boxes, girls? Here’s the ribbon 
to tie them. (Hands spool of ribbon as 
Dora and Pou.y crowd beside her on 
the chaise lounge) I have nice, warm 
stockings for three of them and socks 
for the little girl. (ELsrEe enters hur- 
riedly carrying various packages.) 

Euise: Well, at last my packages are 
ready. 
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Dora: What are you giving? 

Evise: I have a pocket book for the 
mother — a nice, large one. 

Dora: New? 

Evise: Almost new. (Suddenly and 
sharply) Why do you ask that? 

Dora: Curiosity. 

Potty: What have you for the older 
girl? 

Evise: A sweater. Now that it’s cleaned 
and mended it looks as good as new. 

Dora: What does the younger girl 
draw in the shuffle? 

Evise: A nice, gay kimono. 

Dora: Did you outgrow it? 

EisE: Completely. (Suddenly) Why 
do you ask that? 

Dora: Curiosity. 

Potty: And of course you have some- 
thing pretty for the baby. 

EvisE: Indeed I have. Bright wools and 
knitting needles. 

Potty: How nice! Left over from your 
knitted afghan, I suppose. 

EuisE: You girls ask such queer and 
such personal questions. (Places 
bundles in box and sits on settee. 
ANNETTE, with packages, hurries in 
from left.) 

ANNETTE: These gowns were the dick- 
ens to wrap. 

Potty: Gowns? What kind? 

ANNETTE: Nice, warm outing flannel 
ones. Just the thing. (Places bundles 
in box and sits by Evise. Dora and 
Potty take the packages from the 
table and cross to box. These are 
beautifully wrapped.) 

Dora (Displaying her packages): I 
have a doll for the little girl — and 
she'll love it. Polly has a beautiful 
book for her. (Pauses)*My own 
brand new sweater goes to Mary, the 


oldest girl. Nancy, the second girl, 
gets a bathrobe — a soft, woolly one 
— and Mrs. Avery has a pair of nice 
gloves. 

Bevery: Dora, what are you doing? 
Such elaborate presents. 

Eise: And so expensive. 

Dora: Polly and I feel that we want 
the Averys to look upon us as’friends. 

ANNETTE: Practical things would have 
been more sensible. 

Pou.y: Practical is just what we’re try- 
ing to avoid. 

EisE: Poor people can’t expect any- 
thing else. 

Pou.y: Oh, can’t they? (Sarcastically) 
They’re human. 

ANNETTE: Don’t be disagreeable, Polly. 

Potiy: I’m giving Mary the bracelet 
I’d planned to give Dora. (As AN- 
NETTE gasps) Oh, Dora understands 
and approves. Nancy gets a pretty 
bag and I have a book for Mrs. 
Avery. (Pauses) Mother suggested 
the book. (Places packages in boz.) 

EisE: I’ve never heard of anything so 
absolutely flighty and impractical. 

Dora: We just happen to believe that 
people who are really fine and worth- 
while are cheered by a gesture of 
friendship. 

E.ise: You’ve read that somewhere. 

Dora: I have not! (Emphatically) I 
know how to express myself. 

Potty: And won’t the Averys feel 
happy tomorrow morning when they 
find that there are some people who 
remember them in the right way. 

BEVERLY: I shall tell mother, Dora. 

Dora: I’ve already told her and she 
approves. 

ANNETTE: I suppose that there’s noth- 
ing we can say. 





Potiy (Smiling): Nothing. Absolutely 
nothing. (SusAN appears at right.) 
served, 


Susan: Luncheon is Miss 
Beverly. 

Bevery: Thank you, Susan. (Susan 
goes out right) You won’t have much 
to eat, girls, on the day before Christ- 
mas. Just a salad. 

EuisE: We'll be back for our gifts, 
won’t we? 

Beverty: Of course. (Suddenly) 
Where’s Shirley? (SHIRLEY appears 
at right.) 

SairLtey: Right here—and just in 
time. (The four go off at right.) 

BEVERLY (At the door): Aren’t you two 
coming? 

Dora: No thanks. We’ve already had a 
spread in the breakfast room. (BEv- 
ERLY goes out.) 

Potty: Well — where do we go from 
here? 

Dora: I have an idea. 

Poituy: What? 

Dora: Instead of Dora, I shall be 
Pandora. 

Potty: What do you mean? 

Dora: Don’t you remember the story 
of Pandora? 

Potty: Why — yes — I think I do. 
(Crosses to hassock.) 

Dora: She opened a box and let out all 
the evils in the world; but along with 
the evils, she freed a lovely little 
fairy called Hope. 

Potty (Sighing): Sometimes, Dora, 
it’s very hard to follow you. 

Dora: There are no particular evils 
shut up in my box, but just a lot of 
thoughtlessness and maybe, selfish- 
ness. (Emphatically) Just the same, I 
don’t intend to let them out. 

Potty: Just how are you planning to 


go about it? 

Dora: I shall try an experiment. If it 
succeeds — well, more converts to 
Christmas. If it doesn’t succeed, 
we'll go back to just where we 
started. 

Potty: Naturally, I don’t understand 
one word of what you’re saying. 
Dora: First of all, get the cards from 
all those packages under the tree. 
(PoLLy rises reluctantly as Dora 
seats herself at the desk taking some 
small cards from a drawer) I'll take 
all the blame. (Writes busily, mur- 
muring to herself “Merry Christmas 
to Mrs. Avery — Merry Christmas 
to Mary — Merry Christmas to 
Nancy.” (Turns) There are nine 

packages, aren’t there? 

Poy: Just nine. 

Dora: Bring them here. (7'o herself as 
she writes) “Merry Christmas to Mrs. 
Avery — Merry Christmas to Mary 
— Merry Christmas to Nancy.” 

Poy (As she brings the packages and 
cards to Dora): I’m beginning to 
understand. 

Dora: Grand plan, isn’t it? (Again she 
writes and murmurs the names.) 

Potty: The girls will be perfectly 
furious. 

Dora: Then all they have to do is to 
take back their packages. 

Potty: You haven’t the right to do 
this. 

Dora: It’s an experiment, I tell you. 
(Pauses) There! Slip these cards 
under the ribbons and be sure that 
only one gift of a kind goes to a 
person. 

Potty: Oh, but the girls will be mad. 
(Laughs) The Furious Foursome. 

Dora: Let’s put everything in the box 





before they finish luncheon. 

Pouty: And before the fireworks begin. 
(Together, they place the packages in 
the box.) 

Dora: Hand me the lid, Poll. (Places 
lid on box and sits on it) And now I’ll 
sit on it. (Sighs) I’ve some busy mo- 
ments ahead of me. (There is a sound 
of talking off right.) 

Potty: Here they come. (SHIRLEY en- 
ters with Eisen and they make their 
way to the settee, chatting gaily. 
ANNETTE follows with BEVERLY. 
PoLuy is in desk chair.) 

ANNETTE: That’s the best salad I’ve 
ever tasted. 

BEVERLY: I call it the cook’s Christmas 
Eve Special. 

ANNETTE: It’s — heavenly. (Sits on 
chaise lounge.) 

BEVERLY: Later on, Susan will bring 
us coffee and Christmas cookies. 
(Sits on hassock) Why are you 
perched on that box, Dora? 

Dora: I’m Pandora. 

Bevery: And just why? 

Dora: Because Pandora had a lot to do 
with a box some years ago. 

Breverty: As I remember the story, 
Pandora was so curious that she 
couldn’t obey orders. 

Dora: So she opened the box and let 
out all the little pests and evils and— 

Potty: She also gave Hope achance to 
flit around the country. 

Dora: So I’m sitting on a lot of things, 
and when the time comes I’ll let out 
a little fairy called Christmas Spirit. 

BrvERLY: You’re too silly for words. 
(Exise spies the vacancy at the base 
of the tree.) 

EvisE: The packages are gone! 

Dora: We took them — Polly and I. 
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But I suggested it. 

ANNETTE: That’s a silly kind of joke. 

Potty: It isn’t a joke. 

BEVERLY (Angrily): Where — did — 
you — put — them? 

Dora: In this box. (Pauses) That’s one 
reason that I’m sitting on the lid. 

Exise: I don’t see the point, but I sug- 
gest that you take them out this very 
minute. 

BEVERLY: How did you dare to do this? 

Dora (Calmly): Mrs. Avery, Mary and 
Nancy — each of them — will have 
lovely stockings, a string of pretty 
beads, a slip and a compact. 

BEVERLY: Give us those packages im- 
mediately. 

Dora: They’re all marked with dif- 
ferent cards. 

Potty: And all your cards are right 
here on the desk. 

ANNETTE: Now that you’ve had all 
this play-acting, I suggest that you 
give us back our property. 

Dora: Now listen to me. (Pauses) 
The Averys have been unfortunate— 

Potty: But they’re very different from 
some of the people who are in line for 
Christmas donations. 

Dora: When Polly and I suggested 
that you send your box to them, we 
thought that you’d make it different 
— that you’d pretend to be friends 
or relatives so that their pride 
wouldn’t be hurt. 

Potty: You people don’t need those 
gifts you bought and would think 
just the same of each other without 
them. 

Dora: What I’m trying to say is just 
this. (Pauses) Unless one forgets her- 
self at Christmas and thinks of some- 
one else there’s no such thing as 





Christmas spirit. (For a moment 
there is silence.) 

ANNETTE: I agree, Dora. 

BEVERLY (Jmpulsively) : I want to do it. 

E.Ise: Well, of course if the others ap- 
prove, I do, too. But it means that 
I’ll hurry right down to the shops for 
other gifts. 

Dora: Oh, no — never. The moment 
that any gift is replaced, the whole 
thing goes to smash. 

SuirLEY: Dora’s quite right. 
think of a real Christmas. 

Dora: You’re dears—all of you. 
(Pauses) Shall I lift the lid and let 
out Christmas Spirit? 

ANNETTE: Christmas Spirit is already 
here. 

BreverLy (Suddenly): Girls, I have an 
idea. (Pauses) Since we have no 
gifts to distribute, suppose we go 
into the library and sing a Christmas 
carol. (Rises.) 

SHIRLEY (Rising): The very thing. 

BrverLy: Then afterwards we can 
come back here when the tree is 
lighted and have our coffee and 
cakes. 


Let’s 


E.IsE: We’d love it. (BEVERLY, Exisr 
and SHIRLEY cross to right.) 

ANNETTE: Wait for me. (Joins the 
group. 

BrEvERLY (Turning): Aren’t you two 
coming? 

Dora: Of course we’re coming. (The 
four go out at right.) 

Dotty: Well — what do you think? 

Dora: Four converts to Christmas. 

Potuy: It made them think, Dora. 

Dora: And it made us think. (Happily) 
Oh, Polly, it’s going to be a very 
merry Christmas. 

Potty: For us — and for the Averys. 
(Laughingly as she holds out her 
hand) Come on, Pandora. (Dora 
jumps up, gives the box a loving pat, 
and, with Potty, runs to right and 
disappears. For a moment, the stage 
is clear. Then, Susan enters from 
right, bearing a large silver tray with 
silver service. She places it on the 
small table, lights the Christmas tree, 
stops to survey it, and then goes out at 
right. To the strains of a lovely Christ- 
mas carol, the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


The North Wind and the Sun 


by Rowena Bennett 


Characters 

Norta WIND 

SUN 

Two Storm SAaTyRs 

Two Sun-Ray NyMpus 

TRAVELER 
True: In the days of Ancient Greece. 
Serrine: A glade in a forest. A large 


hollow tree, right. A large shade tree, 
left. Other trees, stumps and bushes. 
At Rise: The Norta WInpd comes 
stomping in from the left. Capering at 
either side of him are two little Storm 
SATYRS. 
Norta WInp (Swaggering): 
I am the North Wind, 
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Make way for my coming. 


ist Satyr: His bugles are blowing. 
4 (He toots a small hunting horn.) 

2np Satyr: His rain drums are drum- 
) ming. (He beats a tiny tabor.) 

Nortu WInp (Blustering from tree to 
p tree and pushing at their trunks): 


Bow down, timid trees, 
For I am your. Master; 
(He cracks a whip and cuts the grass 


with it.) 
) And run, silly shadows, 
j Run faster and faster! 


(The whip-cracking quickens) 
Oh, I am the North Wind! 





P There’s no one who’s stronger. 

L (He folds his arms and stamps to the 

front of the stage, the Satyrs following 
and taking their places at either side of 

d him. They mimic his motions and 
moods.) 

I’ve ruled the earth long 

, And [’ll rule it much longer. 

I’ve only to breathe 

t And the world starts to hustle. 


‘ (He puffs his cheeks and blows) 
My voice is the thunder (He roars) 
And just feel my muscle. 
(He lifts his arms to make the muscles 
bulge. The Satyrs reach up and feel 
the bulges.) 
I’ll dare anyone 
To wrestle or tussle . . . 
(The Satyrs duck behind stumps 
fearfully. Enter the Sun. He is 
, majestic and regal looking. He smiles 
benevolently. A Sun-Ray Nympa 
: dances at either side of him.) 
Sun (7'o Winp): 
| What’s all this bragging, 
And bluster and bustle? 
Nortu WIND: 
Well, well, it’s the sun 





Sun: 





With his usual grinning! 


I heard all your boasting 

Right from the beginning. 
You called yourself “King” 

And you said you’d ruled longer 
Than anyone else, and 

That no one was stronger. 
Perhaps I’d best tell you 

(Since you are much younger) 
That I’m a King, too 

And my reign was beginning 
Before this old earth started spinning 

and spinning. 

As for contests of strength, 

I should like to try winning. 


Norts WIND: 


Of course, and of course! 
What test do you choose? 
Whatever it IS 
You are certain to lose. 


Sun: 


There’s a traveler coming. 
See! Down on the road! 
(He points, left) 
He’s carrying a staff 
And a traveler’s load. 
The cloak he is wearing 
Is one of great length. 
If you can remove it 
You’ve proven your strength. 


Nortu WIND: 


Pooh! That is easy 
It must be a joke. 


Sun: 


No. Just strip the man 
Of his traveling cloak 

Or get the good fellow, 
Himself, to remove it. 

You boasted of strength. 
I’m letting you prove it. 


Nort WIND: 


Very well, here he comes. 





Sound the bugle and drums. 
(The Satyrs do so) 

The test is absurd, 

But I might as well win it. 
I'll have that cloak off 

In a fourth of a minute. 
(Enter TRAVELER. THE Sun steps be- 
hind atree. The moment the TRAVELER 
appears, the NortH WinpD rushes at 
him puffing and blowing and tugging 
at his cloak. The two little Storm 
Satyrs gallop about, drumming and 
bugling noisily. The Man _ staggers 
and pants, but only pulls his coat 
tighter about him. All. the way across 
the stage he is pulled and pushed and 
poked. The Winp gets rougher and 
rougher with him. Finally, the Trav- 
ELER crawls into a hollow tree, right, 
wrapping his robe around him like a 
blanket and curling up in a ball. The 
two Storm Satyrs fall exhausted on 
either side of the tree. The Winb, worn 
out, sinks down on a log.) 


Sun-Ray Nympus do a dance around 
the tree. The MAN crawls out of the 
hollow and looks around in wonder- 
ment at the change of weather. As he 
moves forward the Sun moves back- 
ward and beckons silently. The Man, 
as though drawn by a magnet, follows 
the Sun who continues to smile down 
at him warmly. The Nrympus dance 
around the two. The MAN loosens his 
coat, and mops his brow. At the ex- 
treme left of the stage the TRAVELER 
takes off his coat and sinks gratefully 
onto the grass in the shade of a tree. He 
leans his head against the trunk and 
closes his eyes as though happy and at 
peace with the world.) 


Norta Winp (Rising from log and 


going over toward the Sun who ad- 
vances to meet him in the center of the 
stage, front.) 

Here is my hand, O mighty Sun! 
Yours is a wager fairly won. 

(He takes the Sun’s hand in his.) 


Sun (Coming out from behind tree): 
Dear me! He didn’t take it off. . . 
Norts WInp: 
.. and that’s no reason you should 
scoff. 
First prove that you can get it off. 
Sun: That’s just what I intend to do. 
(He walks over to hollow tree, lifts his 
hands as though in blessing, and 
smiles down at the Man. The two 


Your secret I would learn, of course. 

Sun: Persuasion’s stronger, Sir, than 
force. 

Satyrs and Nympus (Jn _ chorus): 
Persuasion’s stronger far than force. 
(They repeat this in singsong, take 
hands and dance in a ring around the 
Sun and WInD.) 


THE END 


“—"" 











Characters 
THE Mieuty GERM 
JOHNNY 
MorHER 
FATHER 
TEACHER 
JULIA 
ARTHUR 
PRINCIPAL 
Doctor 
Sun 
CHILDREN 
Micuty Germ (Struts to the center of 
the stage and pounds his chest proudly 
as he faces the audience): 
I am the mighty Germ 
Who makes children infirm! 
I am evil and bold — 
(Blows) Whooo! I can give you a 
cold! 
And if I so please, 
I can make you sneeze! 
I can put you to bed 
With a nose that’s so red 
And a chest that’s so rough, 
It tickles your throat and makes you 
cough! 
(Pounds chest with his fist) 
Oh, I am the mighty Germ 
Who makes children squirm! 
By day and by night 
I keep mothers in fright, 
’Cause I work like a beaver 
To give children fever! 
I’m the huffer and puffer 
Who makes you suffer! 
And I know every trick 





Pitfle! It’s only a Sniffle! 


by Ted Kaufman 


To make you sick! 
(Bends forward, resting hand on knee) 
Do you want to see 
How nasty I can be? 
Say yes or say no — 
You can’t stop the show. 
Just sit in your places 
And lift up your faces, 
Then watch closely the way 
I act in this play! 
(Struts off stage.) 

ScENE 1 


Setting: Johnny’s home. 
Tre: Early morning. 
At Riss: Jounny, about eight years old, 


is all bundled up ready for school. 
The Micuty GERM enters and begins 
to dance around Jounny. Suddenly 
he stops, takes a feather out of his 
pocket, turns impishly toward the 
audience, then tickles JOHNNY under 
the nose with the feather. JOHNNY 
sneezes. The Germ laughs silently, 
then tickles JOHNNY again. JOHNNY 
sneezes a second time. FATHER enters, 
looks concernedly at JOHNNY, who 
sneezes a third time, then turns to 
MOTHER. 


FatHer: Say, what’s this? Another 


cold? 


Moruer: Oh, piffle! It’s only a sniffle! 


(Tae Mieuty Gero struts up front, 
throws up his hands and laughs 
silently, then retreats to a far corner.) 


Fatuer: You call this a sniffle? Look 


at those teary eyes — and that run- 
ning nose! (Takes out handkerchief 





and walks toward JOHNNY.) 

JOHNNY (Trying to avoid the handker- 
chief): I’m okay, Dad. I’ve been 
sneezing for days! 

Moruer (As Farner holds up 
handkerchief and JouNNY blows into 
it): Oh, let him alone, Michael. He’ll 
throw it off. 

Fatuer: He’ll throw it off, all right. 
On the other children in school! 
Mary, don’t you realize the danger? 
Colds are catching! 

Moruer: Of course I realize it, dear. 
But Johnny isn’t that bad, really. 
Besides, this is my busy day, and I 
want some peace. (She turns to 
JOHNNY and kisses him, then pushes 
him gently toward the door) Off with 
you, now, and be a good boy. 


JOHNNY (Suppressing sneeze): Yes, 


Mom. Bye. Bye, Dad. (Goes off stage 
left. FaTHER, shrugging shoulders, 


follows MOTHER off stage right.) 
Tue Micuty Germ (Alone now, walks 
to center of stage): 
Did you see 
How I fooled those three? 
The mother said: “‘Piffle! 
It’s only a sniffle!”’ 
Little does she know 
That the rest of this show 
Is really the effect 
Of her sad neglect! 
(Struts off stage.) 
SCENE 2 
SettinG: Classroom. Three rows of four 
seats each face right. TEACHER behind 
table face left. Behind TEACHER is a 
blackboard. CHILDREN are seated. 
JOHNNY occupies first seat in row 
nearest audience. The Micuty GERM 
is seated on floor next to JOHNNY. 
Micuty Germ gets up on his feet, 
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pulls out his feather, tickles JOHNNY. 
JOHNNY sneezes. 

TEACHER: Bless you, John. 

JOHNNY (Rises, pulls out large red 
polka dot handkerchief and brings it 
up to nose to arrest second sneeze. 
Talks inside kerchief): Thank you, 
Miss Brown. (Micuty Germ laughs 
silently.) 

TEACHER (Rises and approaches black- 
board): Now, children, I’m going to 
write some problems on the black- 
board. I want you to copy them in 
your notebooks, together with the 
correct answers. (As_ she talks, 
Miauty Gero tickles girl seated next 
to JOHNNY with feather. GIRL sneezes. 
TEACHER turns around, facing class) 
Bless you, Julia. 

Juuia: Thank you, Miss (Micuaty 
GERM tickles her again and she 
sneezes) Brown. (TEACHER turns to 
blackboard and resumes writing. CHIL- 
DREN open their notebooks and begin 
copying. Miacuty GERM goes to Boy 
sitting next to Jutta. Boy sneezes. 
TEACHER turns. She is slightly an- 
noyed.) 

TEacHER: Bless you, Arthur. (As 
ARTHUR rises to thank Miss Brown, 
Micuty GERM very rapidly moves 
from one pupil to the other, so that as 
TEACHER says “Bless you” to one, 
another begins to sneeze. After about 
the fifth or sixth child has sneezed, and 
as all continue to sneeze in unison, the 
TEACHER, worried, returns to her 
desk) Sit down, all of you. (CHILDREN 
sit down, sneezing, each into a differ- 
ent colored handkerchief) There must 
be a cold germ lurking somewhere in 
this room. (Micuty GERM moves 
about to the as yet unaffected children 





and causes them to sneeze, one after 
the other) Oh, dear, you’re all af- 
fected with colds! (TreacHER walks 
among the CHILDREN and feels of their 
heads to determine if they have fever. 
As she does so, and while the CutL- 
DREN sneeze, the Micguty GERM 
struts to center of stage and triumph- 
antly faces the audience.) 

Tue Mieuty Germ: 

Hooray! Hip! Hip! 

I’m post-nasal drip! 

I’m his Highness 

The headaching Sinus! 

I woo Influenza 

With a raspy cadenza, 

And I think it’s such fun 

To make your nose — run! 

(He dances back to the sneezing 
CHILDREN. Then he approaches the 
TEACHER and tickles her under nose 
with feather. She is about to sneeze 
when the PRINCIPAL enters.) 

PRINCIPAL: What’s going on here? 

TEACHER: Oh, Mr. Princip, everybody 
hasa... (Sneezes) a... (Suppresses 
a sneeze) a cold! 

PRINCIPAL: Everybody? 

TEACHER (Almost in tears): Every- 
body . . .! This is due to some 
mother’s carelessness. 

PrinciPpAL: I’m sure. Miss Brown, 
dismiss the class. These children be- 
long in bed! 

TeacHer: Yes, Mr. Princip. (Turns to 
CHILDREN) Come, children, every- 
body file in . . . (Sneezes) file in... 
(Suppresses sneeze) line! (All file in 
line, single file, sneezing or suppres- 
sing sneezes. As they file out, Miacuty 
Germ follows last and, in passing, 
tickles the PRINCIPAL under nose. 
PRINCIPAL, now dlone, sneezes into 
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tiny white handkerchief, then hastily 
follows the rest off stage.) 


ScENE 3 

Sertine: Principal’s office. 

At Rise: PrincrpaL and Doctor are 
seated. 

Doctor: As a doctor in this neighbor- 
hood, Mr. Princip, I am glad to join 
your Health Club. We must all get 
together, doctors, nurses, teachers 
and mothers, to maintain the good 
health of our community. It is a 
great responsibility. And I feel we 
ought to stress that most of that 
responsibility falls upon the mothers. 
For example, if a child starts the day 
with a raspy throat, with teary eyes 
and a running nose, he should not 
be sent to school. A day of rest and 
careful nursing at home will restore 
the strength to the child and avoid 
the danger of infecting other chil- 
dren. Good health habits, you know, 
begin at home. 

PrincipaL: Yes, Dr. Smith. And I 
think we might also tell the mothers 
about the benefits which are derived 
from a balanced diet and plenty of 
sunshine. Sunshine, I believe, is the 
greatest enemy of the cold germ. 

Doctor: And of lots of other germs, 
too, Mr. Princip. We could all bene- 
fit from a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the sun. (As the Docror 
speaks, he and Mr. Princip rise and 
walk right and disappear.) 


ScENE 4 
SettTina: Same as Scene 2. 
At Rise: The classroom is empty now 
but for the Migury Germ. The 
Mieuty GERM looks at the rows of 





empty seats and laughs. He runs to 
the blackboard and begins to write 
“T am the Mighty Germ’’ when the 
Sun appears. The Micuty GERM 
cowers in a corner as the Sun walks 
brightly to the center of the stage and 
faces the audience. 


Sun: 


Hello, everyone! 

I am the Sun. 

Any day you look up, 

From breakfast to sup, 

You can see me afloat 

In my fiery boat. 

My rays spread a wealth 

Of strength and good health. 


To the bees and the birds 
And the animal herds, 

To the earth at your feet, 
To the food that you eat, 


To all of you here, 
I bring life and good cheer! 


Now I’ve heard that a germ, 

A mean little worm, 

An ornery tick, 

Has made children sick. 

(At first cowering in fright, the 
Micuty Germ now takes out the 
cold-giving feather and sneaks up on 
the Sun from behind. As the Sun 
speaks, the Miguty GERM attempts 
to tickle its nose. At the word “exists’’ 
the Sun becomes conscious of the 
feather and snatches it away.) 

Such a condition 

Is without permission. 

The germ must desist 

Or cease to exist! 

(The Sun snatches feather and wheels 
around to face the Miguty GERM who 
is terror-stricken.) 


Aha! So you are the bully 

Who’s been so unruly! 

(The Micuty GERM is silent. Sun 
angrily shakes feather at GERM) 
Well, what do you say .. .? 


THe Miauty Germ (Utterly defeated): 


Crime does not pay... 


Sun: 


Yes, and this is one time 

You will pay for your crime! 

In my boat you will sail 

To a hot little jail 

Way up in the sky, 

Where you'll wither and die! 

(Pushes Micuty GERM forward off 

stage) 

Hurry now, the moon is almost in 
sight — 

(Turns to audience) 

And you, dear friends, before I say 
goodnight, 

Let me speak a word or two 

About some things you ought to do. 

To make your skin as smooth as silk 

Drink your daily share of milk. 

Balance food at every meal 

To make your body strong as steel. 

Meat is good, but very lonesome 

Without those friends which make it 
wholesome: 

Peas and beets and, yes, potatoes, 

Carrots, spinach and tomatoes. 

Wash your hands and face and body, 

Brush your teeth like everybody. 

Balance study, food and rest 

So that you may prosper best. 

Never sneeze in children’s faces, 

Never play in dirty places. 

Make all these habits your daily 
plans 

To become healthy, happy Amer- 
icans. (Follows Gro off stage.) 

THE END 





Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Little Christmas Tree 


by Claribel Spamer 


Tue Litre Fir Tres, the smallest 
of the trees 

Five Fir TREES 

FivE SNOWFLAKES 

BLUEJAY 

BETTY 


BoBBY 

SETTING: A forest. 

At Rise: The Fir Trees are standing 
about the stage, the LirTLe Fir TREE 
near the center. Berry enters. She 
watks about among the trees, looking 


at them carefully. She stops in front 
of the Litre Fir TREE. 

Betty: This is the most perfect one. It 
will make a beautiful Christmas 
tree. I will get Bobby and see if he 
agrees with me. (She exits at left. The 
TREES sway and rustle.) 

Ist Tree (7'o Litrte Fir Tree): Oh 
my! I’m glad I’m not you! 

LittLeE Fir Tree (Worried): Why? 
What do you mean? 

2np TREE: Don’t you know what a 
Christmas tree is? They will chop 
you down and take you to a house, 
and there they will trim you with 
brightly colored lights. 

3RD TREE: And with all sorts of orna- 
ments which shine and glitter. 

LirrLe Fir Tres: It sounds very nice. 

4TH TREE: Yes, it is quite wonderful. 
Every year the best tree is taken. 

Ist TREE: But they never come back. 
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5tH Tree: When Christmas is over 
they die. They turn brown and 
finally are burned. 

3RD TREE: I’m glad for my thin side. 
That’s why they’ve never taken me. 

2np Tree: And I’m glad for my dead 
branch. 

LittLe Fir Tree: But how do you 
know they die and are burned? 

5TH TREE: Because we can’t live with- 
out our roots. 

4TH TREE: Besides, the birds have told 
us. They have seen. 

Litre Frr Tree: Oh dear, oh dear! 
You must all save me. (TREES 
rustle.) 

lst TREE: We cannot. We never can. 
Each year we have tried, but it has 
never done any good. (BLUEJAY 
hops in at right.) 

LittLE Fir Tree: Bluejay, is it true 
that if I am a Christmas tree I shall 
die? 

Buugsay: Yes, I am afraid so. Have 
they picked you out this year? (Fir 

‘ TREE nods) What a shame! And you 
the youngest of all! Well, I will do 
what I can. I will caw very loudly 
and try to drive them away. 

2nD TREE: It has never worked before. 

BuiuesayY: But I can try again. (SNow- 
FLAKES dance in from left and right.) 

5TH TREE: Maybe the Snowflakes can 
help you. 





Fir TREE (Eagerly): Yes, yes! I shall 
ask them. Snowflakes, help me. (The 
SNOWFLAKES keep dancing about, 
but as soon as Fir TREE has spoken 
they dance about her.) 

lst SNOWFLAKE: Help you, little tree? 
How? 

Fir TreEE: Betty picked me for a 
Christmas tree. I do not want to be 
one. When you stop your dancing, 
settle here and hide me. 

Ist SNOWFLAKE (Looking at other 
FuLakeEs): We can do our best, can’t 
we, sisters. 

OTHER FLAKEs: Yes, indeed. We will 
hide you. (They stop dancing and 
form a circle about the Fir TREE, 
hands joined. Betty and Bossy 
enter at left. Berry runs up to the Fir 
TREE. ) 

Betty: See, Bobby! Isn’t this a fine 
one? Even better than last year. 

First SNOWFLAKE (Aside): Oh dear! 
We didn’t hide you at all. 

Fir Tree (Aside, in distress): Oh 
dear! 

Bossy (Brushing FLAKES aside, who 
part hands and step back): How 
heavy with snow it is. Yes, it is a fine 
tree. Not a brown branch on it, and 
so very full. (BLUuEJay, who has been 
in background among other TREEs, 
hops forward and caws madly in front 
of the Fin TREE.) 

Betty: What a pretty jay! We are 
alarming him. 

Bossy: He is all right. Jays are noisy 
birds. Come with me while I get my 
axe, and when we return he will 
probably be gone. (Bossy séarts off 
toward left.) 

Berry (Looking back as she follows 
Bossy): If he had a nest it would be 
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another matter, but I guess you are 
right. He just probably isn’t used to 
seeing children here. (BoBBy and 
Betty exit.) 

First Tree (Sadly): Goodbye, little 
friend. We will not forget you. 

2nD TREE: Goodbye, young tree. 

OruEeR TREES: Goodbye. Goodbye. 

Fir TREE (Pleading): Please don’t give 
up! You must help me somehow. 

BuueEJay: The little girl seemed kind. 

Fir Tree: Yes, but just the same they 
will cut me down. 

Buvuesay: I am sure she wouldn’t cut 
off my legs. She doesn’t realize that 
is what they will be doing to you. 
(Suddenly) I know! You heard what 
she said about a nest? I will build 
one in you. Then they will not dis- 
turb you. 

3RD TREE: Whoever heard of building 
a nest this time of year! 

Buiuesay: No one, but what difference 
does that make? 

Fir Trees: Yes, what difference does 
that make? Do it, Bluejay. Build 
a nest in me. Please do! (BLUEJAY 
rapidly assembles a nest from ma- 
terials at hand, and Fir Trex holds 
it. Bossy and Berry re-enter. BLUE- 
JAY caws noisily. BOBBY raises his 
axe before Fir TREE.) 

Bossy: Get out of the way, Bluejay, 
or I might hurt you. 

Betty (Seeing nest): Look, Bobby! A 
nest! We cannot cut this tree. 

Bossy (With aze still raised): What of 
it? There are no eggs in winter. (Jay 
caws loudly.) 

Betty: But perhaps there are. See 
how upset the bird is. We cannot 
destroy his home. 

Bossy (Looking around at the other 





TREES): But there are no other trees 
as good. 

Berry: Well, I know what we can do. 
We will bring our ornaments and 
trimmings here. After all, they will 
look all the prettier with the snow. 
(FLAKES rustle appreciatively.) 

Bossy: But our presents will all be 
home. 

Betty: Well, we can have an indoors 
Christmas and then an outdoor 
Christmas. After all, this is the trees’ 
home. 

Bossy: That’s true. (TREES rustle) 
Hear them; I think they are saying 
they are glad. 

Betty (Eagerly pulling his sleeve): I 
think so too. Hurry. Let’s get the 
trimmings. (Exit at left.) 


Fir TREE: Kind Bluejay, you saved 
me. 

ALL THE TREEs: The little tree is 
saved! This year will not be sad like 
other years. 

ist TREE: We will all be together. 

2nD TREE (7'0 Litre Fir TREE): And 
you will be Christmas for us, in all 
your gay colors. 

Fir Tree: I shall keep Bluejay’s nest 
as the best decoration of all. 

Buursay: Maybe they will hang some 
tinsel on it for you. 

SNowFf.LakEs: We will reflect the lights 
for you. 

Fir TREE: Best of all, I will make the 
children happy without having to be 
cut down. 

THE END 


The Callers 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
MOTHER 
ROLLY 
POLLY 
Rory Bear 
Poty BEAR 
Moruer BEAR 

SETTING: An untidy room. 

At Rise: Moruer is setting a tray of 
dirty dishes on table. Rotty and 
Pouy are playing on the floor, their 
toys strewn about them. 

MorueEr (Sighing) : 

If I’d as much money 
As I could wish 

I never would wash 
Another dish! 


ROLLy: 
But, Mother, what would you 
Do all day, 
With nothing to do 
But sit and play? 
MorHER: 
Here in this house 
I never would stay; 
I’d over the hills 
And far away. 
POoLLy: 
But where would you go 
And what would you do 
Without us to take 
Care of you? 
MOTHER: 
I want to find out 





(And some day I will) 

Who lives on the other 

Side of the hill. 
ROLLY: 

All right; you may go. 

Have your own way. 

We'll take care of 

The house today. 
POLLY: 

I’ll pack a lunch 

For you to take: 

Strawberry punch 

And ginger cake. (Fixes lunchboz.) 
ROLLy: 

Now, don’t talk to strangers 

You may meet 
PoLLy: 

And look both ways 

When you cross the street. 
Moruer (Putting on coat and taking 

tunch): 

Goodbye; be good; 

I’m on my way, 

Over the hills 

And far away. (Ezit.) 

CURTAIN 
* 


* * 


ScENE 2 
Settine: The same, only the room is 
clean and tidy, and tea things are set 
out on the table. 
At Rise: Roury and Pou.y are seating 
themselves at table. 
Routy: 
We’ve swept the floor 
And made the beds 
And washed the dishes 
Till they shine, 
And now the house is 
Spic and span 
And everything 
Looks fine. 
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Potty: So now that all 
Our work is done 
(And easy as pie 
If you ask me) 
We can sit down 
And have some fun 
With cinnamon toast 
And cambric tea. (They eat and 
drink.) 
Roity (Aside): 
Don’t you wish 
That you were me, 
With cinnamon toast 
And cambric tea? 
PoLty: 
It’s just a little 
Lonely, though, 
With only 
You and me. 
I wish some other 
Girl or boy 
Would be our 
Company. 
(A loud noise of thumping and 
bumping outside.) 
Routy: What’s all that thumping? 
Potty: I don’t know. 
Rouuy: It must be bears! (Roty and 
Poy Bear burst in the door.) 
Roty: Hello! 
Poty: Hello! 
Rouy: We’re hungry! 
Poy: 
What have you 
Got to eat? 
Roxy (Looking scared): 
Come in. I hope 
You don’t like meat. 
Ro xy (Sitting down at the table) : 
Oh, no; we just 
Love cambric tea. 
Pouty (Serving tea, but also scared): 
How many 

















Lumps, please? 
Poty: I'll take three. (Bars eat and 
drink.) 
Roy: 
I want some jam. 
Plum jam will do. 
PoLy: 
More tea! I like 
Molasses too. 
Roy (Passing jug): 
Help yourself 
From the molasses jug! 
(Bears drink.) 
Roy (Wiping mouth on paws): 
Come here; I’ll give you 
A big bear hug! 
POLLY: 
No thanks; we’re sticky 
Enough right now. 
PoLy: 
Come on, 
Let’s wrestle! 
I’ll show you how. 
(The Bears wrestle and roll over 
floor, bumping against furniture and 
upsetting things.) 
ROLLY: 
My! It must be 
Fun to be bears! 
Rory (Rubbing head) : 
It’s lovely at home; 
We don’t have chairs. 
POLLY: 
Where do you live? 
(If you can tell.) 
Rory (Points): 
Over the other 
Side of the hill. 
PoLy: 
Over the hill 
In a cozy lair, 
That’s where we live 
With Mother Bear. 


(Rouiy and Pou.y look at each other 
with open eyes and mouths.) 
ROLLy: 
Over the hill? 
Oh, dear! 
POLLY: 
Oh, oh! 
Mother went there 
A long time ago! 
Routy: Mother went there! 
Roty: So what? 
Poy: Who cares? 
POLLY: 
She’s not very brave 
And she doesn’t like bears. 
Roy: 
Mother’s scared of nothing 
But green persimmons 
She’s a very brave bear 
And she doesn’t like women. 
Routy (Trying to be brave): 
Mother isn’t very brave 
But she is quite bright. 
She’ll find a way 
To get home tonight. 
Po.y: 
Are you sure 
She’ll be back? 
Poutxy (Also trying to be brave): 
Oh, yes; no doubt. 
Po.y: 
Because, if she’s not 
Mother won’t want us out. 
(Loud noise of thumping and bump- 
ing outside.) 
Moruer Berar (Outside): 
Grroof-woof! 
Grrow-wow! 
Roty: 
There’s Mother now! 
We'd better scram! 
Poy: Oh, bear! And how! 
(Bears scramble under table and hide, 





as MOTHER BEar rushes in.) 
MorTuHER Bear (Very angrily): 
Where are my children? 
What have you done 
With my dearest darling 
Sugar-plum? 
(The CHILDREN are speechless.) 
What have you done 
With my dear little dumpling? 
Speak up, you, 
Or I'll give you something! 
(Morser Bear thrashes about room, 
knocking over chairs, throwing things 
on floor, and waving paws, at CHIL- 
DREN, who dodge out of way.) 
Roy (Coming out from under table) : 
Wait a minute, Mamma; 
Don’t get mad. 
We're all right 
And they weren’t bad. 
Moruer Bear: 
Why, there’s my Roly! 
And Poly too! 
(Angrily) 
Wait till I get 
My paws on you! 
PoLy: 
We just dropped in 
For a little snack, 
And I think we’d better 
Be rolling back! 
(Roty and Poty run out with 
MoruHer Berar chasing them.) 
RoLty: 
Wait just a minute 
Before you go! 
Where’s our mother? 
We want to know. 
Moruer (Walking in): 
Why, here’s your mother. 
Aren’t you glad? 
Why in the world 


Do you look so sad? 
PoL.y: 

Oh, Mother, tell us, 

Where did you go? 

We’re glad you’re back; 

We missed you so. 
Mortuer (Taking off coat): 

I had a very 

Pleasant walk 

But there was nothing 

There to see; 

So I lay down 

And took a nap 

Beside a great big 

Hollow tree. 

(CHILDREN look at each other and 

gasp.) 
Potty: You took a nap there? 
MOTHER: 

Yes, and then 

I got up and 

Walked home again. 

(Looking around) 

My, what a mess 

The house is in! 

Look at those dishes! 

And those chairs! 

To do such damage 

Is a sin! 
Ro.ty: It wasn’t we. 
Po.txy: It was the bears. 
MorTu_er (Shaking head): 

It’s strange, when Mother 

Goes away 

The children make 

No mess at all; 

When she comes back 

It looks, you’d say, 

As if some bears 

Had been to call! 


THE END 
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The Little Bell 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
TINKLE, a litile Sleigh Bell 
Four OTHER SLEIGH BELLS 
CuurcH BELL 
SPRING BREEZE 
Rosin 
Cat 

SETTING: Outdoors. 

At Rise: CuurcuH BELL sits in the rear. 
The Five SueicH BEx1s enter at the 
left. They are holding hands and start 
tripping across the stage in a line, re- 
citing as they go. 

SLEIGH BELLs: 

We are sleigh bells; jingle, jingle; 
We come out when faces tingle. 

We come out when snowflakes fall. 
For us the winter’s best of all. 
(TINKLE, the smallest, lets go her hand 
and drops off the line. The others keep 
going on toward the right.) 

TINKLE: 

Wait for me. Alas! Alack! 
I’ve fallen off. Turn back. Turn back. 

First Bey (Looking back): 

We cannot wait. The sleigh goes on 
The horses won’t be put upon. 

One little bell the size of you 

Will not be missed. It’s sad but true. 
(SLEIGH BELLS keep on going until 
they have gone off right.) 

TINKLE: 

I haven’t any job at all, 
And just because I am so small. 
(Sighs and wipes away a tear.) 


CuurRcH BELL: 

Ding, dong. Ding, dong. 
Time for service. Come along. 

TINKLE: 

My goodness! How he has to shout! 

Perhaps he’ll let me help him out. 

(Turns toward CuurcH BELL) 

Oh Mr. Bell, you’ve quite a chore, 

Gath’ring people by the score. 
CuurcH BELL: 

An yes indeed, I like it well. 

I am a most important bell. 
TINKLE (Timidly): 

Could I climb into your steeple 

To help you summon all the people? 
CuurcH Bei (Laughing): 

You? You funny little thing! 

A mouse could scarcely hear your 

ring. 
TINKLE (Sadly): 
Alone I do not ring so loud. 
I used to go with quite a crowd. 

CuurcH BELL: 

Well, find your crowd and with them 
stay. 

Alone, you'll never find your way. 

(TINKLE sadly turns away.) 

SPRING BREEZE (Flitting in at left): 
The snow has melted; winter’s gone. 
Warm weather has another dawn. 
(Flits out at right.) 

TINKLE: 

Too late. I’ll never find my sleigh. 
In springtime it is put away. 
I'll sit right down here in the grass 








And rust myself away, alas! 
(Sits down.) 
Rosin (Hopping in at right): 
Hello, you little tiny thing. 
You seem a bell — but do you ring? 
TINKLE (Jndignantly): 
Of course I ring! Just like the best! 
I jingle, jingle like the rest. 
Jingle, ringle, tingle, jingle — 
Now you see I can ring single? 
Rosin (Admiringly) : 
Yes, but why ring on the ground 
Where no one else can hear your 
sound? 
TINKLE (Crossly): 
Because I’m lost and no one cares — 
Bells, it seems, do not need spares. 
Rosin: 
Really? What a perfect shame! 
I think your friends are much to 
blame. 
I know a job of far more worth 
Than those of most the bells on 
earth. 
TINKLE (Eagerly): 
Can I help out? What can it be, 
This job of which you’re telling me? 
Rosin: 
The Cat. If, when he comes along — 
(Cat prowls in at right) 
But here he is! I must be gone. 
(Flees out at left with Cat chasing 
him. Cat turns back and returns to 
center of stage.) 
TINELE (To self): 
Now what did that nice Robin mean? 
Had Cat not come, I might have 
seen. 
“The Cat. If when he comes along—”’ 
(Pauses to think) 
A bell on Cat would ring a song, 
A song that to the birds would say, 
“That Cat is coming. Get away!” 


Jingle, jingle, tingle, tingle. 
I’m so happy I could ringle. 

Cat (Noticing him when he jingles): 
What’s all the noise? ‘Dh, it is you 
Lying in the grass and dew. 
What’s your purpose, lying there, 
Exposed to all the dust and air? 

TINKLE: 

Oh Cat, I’ll be an awful wreck; 
Take me with you ’bout your neck. 

Cat (Haughtily): 

Why should J take such as you 
About my neck to see the view? 

TINKELE: 

You'll be the most-known cat in 
town 

For I'll tell all when you’re around. 

I'll jingle everywhere we go. 

Most cats do not have bells, you 
know. 

Cat (Puffing): 

I never thought of that. I guess 
I'll let you ride upon my chest. 

TINKELE (T° self): 

Oh stupid Cat! Oh birds, for you 
At last a splendid job I’ll do. 

Cat: 

Why are you mumbling? Come along 
I want my friends to hear your song. 
(Takes TINKLP’s hand) 

TINKLE: 

I’m coming. Joy, oh joy, at last 

My lonesomeness is in the past. 

I'll ride with you, my new-found 
friend. 

My days and nights with you I'll 
spend. 

I’m a Cat Bell; jingle, jingle. 

I come out when faces tingle; 

I come out when faces tan; 

I’ve the whole year ’round to span. 

(Ste1cH BELLs re-enter at right.) 





First BELL: 

Come with us; we’re going home, 

Till next winter not to roam. 
TINKLE: 

I won’t be missed. I’m starting out 

The world in spring to roam about. 
First BELL: 

Take me with you. Oh, to see 

What life without some snow can be! 


Cat: 
You’re too big to ride with me. 
Tinkle’s light, and leaves me free. 
(The Stx1cH BELLS go on toward the 
left, First Bewu dragging behind re- 
luctantly, but finally exiting with the 
others. TINKLE, led by Cat, exits will- 
ingly at the right.) 

THE END 


Animal Crackers 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 

MOLLy 

POLLY 

DOLLY 

SALLY 

MILLY 

TILLY 

PeTeR and Pat, the puppies 

Snoopy and Droopy, the bunnies 

Leo and Suerua, the lions 

JINGLE and PRINGLE, the tigers 

Fuzzy and Wuzzy, the kittens 

Louis and Drwery, the seals 

FLus and Dos, the piggies 

Jinks and Brnxs, the giraffes 

Teppy and Reppy, the bears 

THE Bia Bap WoLF 

At Rise: The six little Marps are sit- 
ting in the chairs, each holding a bowl 
of soup with a spoon in it, and a box 
of animal crackers. The ANIMALS are 
divided equally, half are in the pack- 
ing box on the left and half in the 
packing box on the right. Lying on the 
floor, slipping over each little chair, 
are large hoops twined with gay crepe 
paper.. The little girls sing “Animal 
Crackers In My Soup.” As they fin- 


ish singing, the ANIMALS all topple 
out of their respective boxes and go 
cavorting around the stage. 

Mo tty: Well, for mercy’s sakes, where 
did you all come from? 

Prerer: We thought we’d better hop 
out quick before you ate us all up. 
We’re supposed to be animal crack- 
ers. 

Pat: Do you want to get a tummy 
ache? 

Potty: No, not ’zackly, but I like 
animal crackers. 

Fivus: Well, you don’t have to make 
pigs of yourselves, do you? Oink! 

Dus: No. It’s all right for us to make 
pigs of ourselves, but not for you. 
People sort of expect it of us. 

Lro: We’ve been squashed into that 
cracker box so long that we’re almost, 
flat. 

SHEILA (Giggles): We wouldn’t be in a 
cracker box if we weren’t flat. 

Gyp: And then they put us in a bowl of 
soup because we’re hot stuff. 

Pip: We're hot stuff? You mean it’s 
hot stuff. Boy! I hopped out of that 
pretty quick, you bet. 





Dotuy: You don’t really look like the 
animal crackers in our soup. (Studies 
her bowl of soup intently and then 
looks around at all the ANIMALS.) 

JINGLE (Indignantly): Well, we aren’t 
the animals in your soup. We’re 
just the patterns for them. 

PRINGLE: You see, we come from all 
over the place. Some of us come from 
the zoo, others from the circus, some 
from the barnyard, some from story 
books, and others even from your 
own houses. 

Snoopy and Droopy: 

We’re Snoopy and Droopy, 
(They bow very low) 
Two bunnies are we. 

Snoopy: We’d like to live in a rabbit 
hutch. 

Droopy: In whosever garden won't 
matter too much. 

Peter: We’re two little puppies that 
gambol and play. 

Pau: We’re Peter and Pal, come to see 
you today. (Both bow.) 

Peter: When we say “Bow wow,” it 
means “How do you do.” 

Pau: And “woof woof” means that 
we’re very glad to know you. 

Gyp: I’m Gyp, the monk. 

Pip: And I’m Pip, the monk. 

Grp: We like to make folks laugh. 

Jrnxs: And I am Jinks. 

Bryxs: And I’m just Binks, the dig- 
nified giraffe. 

Jinks: We have long necks. 

Gyp: And we have long tails. (Grabs 
hold of the end of his tail, and wags it.) 

Pip: And that makes us akin. 

JINKS: 

For all the animal crackers 
Are brothers under the skin. 
Fivs: I’m the little piggy that went to 


market. 
Dvs: I’m the little piggy that stayed 
home. 
Fivs: I’m the little piggy that had 
roast beef. 
Dus: I’m the little piggy that had 
none. 
Fivus: I’m Flub, and I cried “wee wee 
wee.” 
Dus: I’m Dub that couldn’t find my 
way home. 
Reppy: 
I’m Reddy, and can I growl at you! 
(Growls very loudly) 
And give you a great big scare. 
TEppy: 
But I don’t want to growl at all 
For I’m just little Teddy Bear. 
Fuzzy: 
I’m Fuzzy, and don’t you think I’m 
cute? 
And I’m very cuddly, too. 
Wuzzy: 
I’m Wuzzy, Fuzzy’s twin brother. 
Can I be a pet to you? 
Leo and Sueia: We're Leo and 
Sheila, the lions. 
Louis and Dewey: And we’re Louis 
and Dewey, the seals. 
Lro and SHEILA: 
And now we would like to show you 
A nice little dance on wheels. 
(They sit down on the floor and each 
fastens a roller skate on one foot. 
“Skater’s Waltz’’ is played and they do 
a sort of lame duck skating waltz to it, 
together. Then they bow and go to one 
side.) 
Louis and Dewey (Sigh deeply): 
We can’t do anything nice like that. 
All we can do is lie quite flat. 
JINGLE: We’re Jingle — 
PRINGLE: And Pringle — the tigers. 
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JinGLE: We’re fierce as we can be. 

PriNGLE: The cracker box wouldn’t be 
complete 

JinGLE: Without both of us, you see. 

Bie Bap WoLrF: 

Last but not least, I’m the big bad 
Wolf. 

I’ve got to do my stuff. 

I'll howl, and howl, and I’ll growl 
and growl 

Until you ery, “Enough.” 

(Gives along wailing howl which turns 

into a growl, turns and gives the six 

little Grrus the “wolf whistle,” then he 

growls again. All the ANIMALS with 

the Bia Bap Wo .F in the center turn 

to audience, and dance.) 

SALLY: You’ve been so nice to us that 
we won’t let anyone put you back in 
the cracker box again. 

Mitty: No. I think you should all go 
back to the zoo or the circus or 
wherever you would rather go. 

Titty: We would never want to drown 
you in our bowls of nice hot soup, 
and we wouldn’t want to eat you up 
either. 

PETER: Oh, when we become real ani- 
mal crackers we don’t mind that. We 
want to be eaten then because that’s 
the only way we know you like us. 

Snoopy: And we’re good for children. 

Droopy: We’re full of vitamins. 

Leo: But I would like to go back to the 
circus. 

Seria: And so would I. 

JINGLE: I would like to go back to the 
jungle. It’s nice and wild there. 

PRINGLE: That’s the only kind of a life 
for a tiger that isn’t an animal 
cracker. 

Gyp: I’d like to be a monkey in the 

z00 again. 





Prp: That’s the life — in a nice big cage 
with everybody admiring us. 

Dewey: And I’d like to live in a nice 
big Aquarium. 

Lovuts: Sure. I’d put my seal on that 
any day. 

Five: Just lead me to a pig pen. Oink! 

Dus: There’s no place like home in a 
fine barnyard. Oink! 

Snoopy: I’d like to live in a nice green 
garden. 

Droopy (Sighs): A garden like Mr. 
McGregor’s would suit me just fine. 

Peter: Just let me live with some good 
child. That’s all I ask. 

Pau: Me, too. 

Fuzzy: I want to be some good child’s 
pet. 

Wuzzy: Me, too. 

Jinks: Me for the zoo. 

Binks: Well, I suppose I have to go 
where you go, since I haven’t a mind 
of my own. 

Bie Bap Wotr: I'd like to go back in 
the story book, but I wish they 
would make me a good wolf instead. 

Mo tty: That’s up to you, Mr. Wolf. 

Potuy: And since we always want to be 
kind to animals, we will all help you 
to go back where you want to go. 
(Each little girl rises and sets her bowl 
of soup in her chair and takes a hoop. 
They all stand in a straight line in 
foreground holding their hoops so the 
animals can march around stage and 
hop through each hoop in succession 
while music of “Animal Crackers” is 
played. After the animals have gone 
off, each girl climbs through her own 
hoop, turns and curtsies to audience, 
holding hoop straight before her so she 
can look through it.) 

THE END 








Part Four Vocational Guidance Play 
Flight Completed 
by Samuel S. Richmond 
Characters Watt: That last landing was a little 
CaRL rough, Jack, but just don’t be in too 
WALT much of a hurry to pull that stick 


Jack LEBLANC 
Bos CUNNINGHAM 

Sertine: Office of the Bayville Airways. 

At Rise: Cart is standing at the counter 
looking over some papers. After a mo- 
ment, he goes to the files. The telephone 
rings. 

Cart (On phone): Good morning, Bay- 
ville Airways. ... Yes, this is Carl. 
... Hello, Joe, how’s everything? ... 
Yes. .. . Yes, we can easily do that. 
Has she had any time at all in the 
air? ... Well, I’d say about ten hours 
dual at least before she could solo. 
Ground school will be every Tuesday 
and Thursday Evening. . . . Eh? Oh, 
Civil Air Regulations first, then 
navigation, meteorology, general 
servicing and radio... .Sure.... 
She'll like it. . . . Start Monday? 
Just a minute. . . . (Goes over to desk, 
looks at some papers — back to phone.) 
Four-thirty Monday, if the weather 
is good. .. . Thanks, Joe. Goodbye. 
(Hangs up telephone and goes to desk 
and makes some notes. WaT Easton 
and Jack LEBLANC enter from left.) 

Jack (With enthusiasm) : I did it! I did 
it, Carl. Two perfect take-offs and 
landings solo, no less. 

Car (Smilingly) : Good enough. You’re 
on your Own, now. 


back. We can trust you with the Cub 
now, I think. 

Jack: Why I’ll be ready for my cross- 
country flight in two weeks. You 
watch. 

Watt: You'll take the first one dual, 
then you can try a triangular on 
your own. Anything new, Carl? 

Car: Yes, Joe Fleet called. Says his 
wife wants to start flying lessons for 
a private’s license. She’s coming out 
Monday. 

Jack: That’s not a bad job, flying in- 
structor. How do you get it? 

Watt: Well, if you keep on flying after 
you get your private’s rating until 
you’ve built up a minimum of 200 
hours solo, you can try for either a 
commercial rating or flying in- 
structor. It depends upon whether 
you like to teach students to fly or 
like to pilot on a pay basis. 

Jack (Grinning): Which one pays 
better? 

Cart: That’s a difficult one to answer, 
Jack. You can talk to a lot of people, 
and they think being a pilot is quite 
something — glamour, future, ad- 
venture. Maybe that’s so with the 
airline pilots. But those fellows have 
thousands of hours of flight time, 
and many of them are experienced 
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instructors and military pilots before 
they ever get into the field. Person- 
ally, I wouldn’t recommend anyone’s 
getting into this business right now 
if he’s figuring on getting rich. Get 
your private rating and enjoy flying. 

Jack: Well, you fellows seem to be 
doing all right. 

Watt: Sure, but we’ve put a lot of 
money into this airport, just like 
thousands of other operators all over 
this country. We have the planes, in- 
surance, repairs, gas, oil, hangar — 
all kinds of overhead. 

Caru: And don’t forget the long hours 
and seven days a week when we’re 
busy. It’s a swell job — we like it, 
but competition is keen. 

Jack: I think I'll go for a commercial. 
But, boy, how do I get, those 200 
hours. 

Caru: You’re lucky. You can get it on 
your G.I. Training. But anyone else 
might have to pay about $400 at 
least just to get a private rating. 
Then stick time costs plenty. Say 
about eight dollars an hour, solo. 

Jack: And two hundred hours! Wow! 
You really pay out some money to 
be a commercial pilot, don’t you? 
But can’t you always get a job? 

Watt: There are a lot of men to be 
absorbed in this field right now. I 
know some commercial flyers who 
are working for industries, flying the 
officials. Others are with the air lines. 
There are a lot of ground jobs with 
the airlines. For every three in the 
air, the pilot, co-pilot and stewardess, 
there are close to fifty employees on 
the ground. 

Jack: I'll still take the air. Take Ned. 
He’s doing all right, isn’t he? 


73 


Watt: But Ned is an old-time pilot 
with plenty of time to his credit. He 
couldn’t get on an airline now. But 
he does our charter flying. 

Car: He’s off right now on a jaunt in 
the amphibian. 

Jack: I saw the Seabee was out. 
Where’d he go? 

Car: Up in the woods to pick up a 
fellow on Big Lake. He has an ap- 
pointment here at five this afternoon, 
and that’s the only way he’ll make it. 

Jack (Grinning): Boy, I’ll say. Why it 
would take almost two days to get 
out from that lake any other way. 
(Enter Bos CunninGHAM from left. 
He is young, energetic, quick.) 

Bos (Breezily — coming to counter): 
Hi, Walt— Carl. Any news from 
Ned? 

Car.: Not yet, Bob. We don’t expect 
to hear from him for awhile yet. 
Bos: He ought te be coming in soon. 

You know, that old duffer says he 
won’t wait. He’ll make the five-ten 
train out, contract or no contract. 
You just have to get Frank down 
here to sign that contract. Can’t you 

buzz him a bit? 

Cart: No, I’m afraid not, Bob. There’s 
always a little headwind over the 
mountains, and usually low ceilings, 
too. That slows them up. By the 
way, do you know Jack Leblanc? 
He’s taking flying lessons. Just soloed 
out. Jack, meet Bob Cunningham, 
one of our big business men — maybe 
pretty soon. (Laughs. Jack and Bos 
shake hands.) 

Bos: I don’t like that maybe pretty 
soon. (Jo Jack) I don’t fly myself, 
but I’m sure air minded. (Seriously 
to CarL) When do you expect Ned? 





CaRL: Oh, in about an hour or so. 
Bos: An hour? Four-thirty. That’s 
close to five-ten. 


Watt: I think a lot depends on 
whether your partner was in camp 
when the amphib got to the lake. We 
ought to be able to contact them 
anytime now. 

Bos: Why not now? Tell him to give it 
the gun and hurry up. 

Jack: Can you contact them on that 
radio? (Examines radio box on 
counter) Why it’s just like those on 
the planes. 

CarL: Yes, we can contact the amphib 
on it when he gets over the moun- 
tains. He’ll call on for wind and land- 
ing conditions at the field. Ought to 
be able to reach him now. (Goes to 
radio box, flips switch, picks up hand 
mike — on radio) Bayville to Seabee 
3343. Come in. Bayville to Seabee 
3343 ... come in. (Waits a moment, 
no answer) Bayville to Seabee 3343 

. . come in. 

Watt: Let it stay on. Ned may give us 
a call. 

Bos (Perturbed): You can’t reach him 
yet? He ought to be almost here. 
Cart: He should have taken off around 
one-thirty. Ought to be near enough 

to contact by this time. 

Jack: Maybe he had some trouble. It’s 
tough over those mountains. 

Bos: Don’t tell me that. Man, if we 
don’t sign this contract we’ll lose a 
year’s pay. If we had any idea 
there’d be an agent for this company 
in town this week, Frank would 
never have gone fishing. He’s just 
got to get back. Try them again. 

Watt: It won’t do any good. If he had 
his radio on, he’d have heard us. 


And he usually does have it on when 
he gets near enough. Give him 
another half-hour and we’ll contact 
him. 

Bos: A half-hour? Man, time’s money 
to me. 

Cari (Grinning): It’s a funny thing. 
Here we have an airplane moving a 
man out of a place that would nor- 
mally take a day in just a few hours 
— and that’s not fast enough. Re- 
lax, Bob. He’ll get here, unless some- 
thing unusual develops. Go on out 
to the hangar and see some of our 
new planes. 

Wa rt: Sure, come on out. 

Bos: I don’t like what you said. Sup- 
pose the unusual happens, I’m stuck. 

Watt: But you’d have been stuck a 
lot worse without the plane, wouldn’t 
you? Your partner never would have 
got out of the woods. 

Jack: That’s right. People get to rely 
on planes so much, they can’t realize 
there are conditions, like the weather 
and winds, that might operate 
against them. Gee, I haven’t been 
flying long, but I know what a head- 
wind can do to slow you down. 

Bos: I guess you’re right. It’s either 
the plane or nothing at all. Just keep 
tuned in, will you? 

Cart: I’ll keep it on all the time, and 
hurry him up when I contact him. 
Bos: Okay. Three-thirty now. We’ve 

got to make it by five. 

Watt: We will. Come on out to the 
hangar. (WaT, Bos and Jack go out 
left. CARL goes over to radio, picks up 
mike and continues calling as the cur- 
tain closes.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * 
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SCENE 2 

SettinG: The same, forty-five minutes 
later. Bos, Watt, and CaRru are 
around radio. Jack is relaxing on 
bench up left. Caru is still trying to 
contact the plane. 

Cart (On radio): Bayville to Seabee 
3343 — come in. (7'o Bos) No use, 
we just can’t pick him up. 

Bos (Dejectedly): Well, that’s that. He 
could never make it now. Here it is 
four-fifteen, and he’s not over the 
mountains yet. What could have 
happened? 

Watt: With Ned as pilot, my guess 
would be he couldn’t find your part- 
ner on the lake when he got there. 

Bos: He’d be somewhere on the lake. 
You showed him where the cabin is, 
didn’t you? 

Car: He charted it out, and probably 
landed right in front of it. But the 
ceiling’s a bit low up there. Might be 
a fog on the lake. 

Jack: I heard of a plane that got lost 
coming over those mountains, and 
they never did find it. 

Bos (Groaning) : Oh! Don’t be so cheer- 
ful. 

Car: Ned’s got an instrument rating, 
and the plane is well equipped. If he 
found your friend, he’ll get here. 

Bos: But when? That radio is as silent 
as a morgue. (Goes over to bench and 
sits down) Maybe I'd better call the 
old duffer and tell him the deal is off. 
I’ve done my best. 

Wat: We’ve done ours. 

Bos: There’s no complaint about that. 
It’s just that I was so sure a plane 
could go in there, pick Frank up and 
bring him here in a few hours, that I 
banked on it. Where’s your phone? 


Car : You can use this one on the desk. 
I wouldn’t hurry any. 

Bos (Moving to phone on desk): No use 
in holding the old duffer up. (At 
phone) Operator, give me the Stand- 
ish hotel. Thank you .. . (Jo CaRL) 
It was worth taking the chance any- 
way. We'll probably know about 
five-thirty just what the trouble was. 
(Phone) Hello, Standish Hotel? Con- 
nect me with Mr. Bryant’s room, 
please... . Thank you... . (JACK 
gets up and goes out left. WALT stays 
by radio. Car is also working at 
radio) What, no answer? Is he in the 
lobby? Well, when he comes in ask 
him to call 2121, please. That’s right. 
(Hangs up) Maybe he’s gone already. 

Car: You still have nearly an hour. 
I wouldn’t give up yet. 

Bos (With a shrug): Well, if the plane 
isn’t over the mountains by now, it 
certainly won’t get here in time. Oh, 
of course, I don’t blame you fellows. 
It was a good try. You know, it’s the 
independent flying fields like this 
who charter planes for small flights, 
give flying instructions, and what 
are some of the other things you do? 

Watt: Rent hangar space, make re- 
pairs, sell parts — even sell planes. 

Bos: Yeh. It’s fellows like you that are 
helping aviation to grow. 

Cart: I think aviation will continue to 
grow, but I don’t think there will be 
as many opportunities for men to 
make a living as pilots as most people 
think. Just like any other business, 
there’s a lot of competition. Walt 
and I have sunk all our savings in 
this business, and we have to put in 
plenty of hours to make a wage. 

Watt: We just take our salary out 





each week and turn anything over 
back into the business to expand it. 

Bos: Where does Ned fit into the 
picture? 

Car: He just works for us. He’s a 
good pilot and an excellent in- 
structor, too. So we pay him on 
salary. 

Bos: What does a pilot like Ned get? 

Cart: I know some who are flying 
every day and getting only about 
fifty dollars a week. Others get up to 
seventy-five, possibly more. But if 
you like it, you like it. Money or no 
money. (JacK comes in quickly at 
left.) 

Jack: Here she comes! The amphib’s 
making a perfect landing. And it 
looks as though there were two 
aboard. (All go to door — stand look- 
ing out.) 

Bos (With enthusiasm): Oh boy! Right 
on time. Carl, I’ll never doubt the 
worth of air service again. Make out 
the bill. (Telephone rings. Car. 
goes to telephone. JACK goes out left. 
Watt and Bos stand at door, left.) 

Cart (On telephone): Bayville Airways 
. .. Just a moment please. Bob, it’s 
for you. 

Bos: That’s Bryant. (Moves quickly to 
phone) Hello, Bryant? This is Cun- 
ningham. Just wanted to let you 
know my partner has arrived in 
town and we’ll be down to sign that 
contract in ten minutes. ... What? 
Well, I'll come anyway. Goodbye! 
(Hangs up phone) Can you beat 
that! After all this rush, Bryant can’t 


get reservations to suit him on the 
five-ten and he’s going to wait over 
until tomorrow morning. 

Watt (Laughingly): That’s the kind of 
thing that makes high blood pres- 
sure. 

Bos (With a shrug): Well, we can take 
our time getting into town, anyway. 
(To Cart, who is now carefully ex- 
amining the radio) Why couldn’t we 
pick up that plane on this radio? 

Cart (Seriously): That’s what I’m try- 
ing to find out. We check this care- 
fully every day and it was working 
an hour or two ago. (Suddenly) Look. 
This wire to the speaker was 
shorted. We had good connections, 
but couldn’t hear anything. 

Watt: What do you know about that! 
It couldn’t happen again if it wanted 
to. (Comes to radio) Come on out to 
the hangar, Bob. You'll have to learn 
to take things like that if you hang 
around an airport very long. We 
check and double check, but once in 
a while the gremlins beat us to the 
punch. 

Caru (Laughingly) : That’s right. You’d 
better go see how your partner en- 
joyed the ride. 

Bos (As he moves left with Wau): Not 
a bad idea. I’ll have to tell him he’s 
not the only one who’s been up in the 
air today. 

Cart (Laughingly as Bos and Watt go 
out door): Well, you made a good 
three point landing, anyway. 


THE END 
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Part Five 


Radio Plays 





A Christmas Carol 


by Charles Dickens 
Adapted for radio by WatTeR Hackett 


SounD: Church clock striking three 
times. 

Cuorus (Young Voices): They sing a 
chorus of “God Rest Ye Merry 
Gentlemen.”’ At its climax: 

Sounp: Door opens. 

Scrooge (Barks) Stop it! Stop it, I 
say! (Singing stops) Get away from 
here. We’ll have no singing around 
here. Understand me! No singing! 

Boy: A Merry Christmas, sir. 

ScrooaE: Get away, I say. 

2np Bor: No need to wish ’im a Merry 
Christmas. That’s Old Scrooge. 

Music: A contemporary Christmas 
ballad. Forte and fade under. 

NaRRaATOR: Yes, that is Old Scrooge... 
Ebenezer Scrooge. It is the afternoon 
before Christmas Day in the year of 
our Lord 1844. Despite the bitterly 
cold weather, all of London is in a 
festive mood. But there is no happy 
expression on Ebenezer Scrooge’s 
lined face, as he closes the front door 
of his warehouse and returns to his 
office. (Music out) He throws a 
glowering look at his clerk, Bob 
Cratchit. Satisfied that the poor 
wretch is hard at work, Scrooge ad- 
justs his spectacles. Then without 
warning... 

Sounp: Door (away) opens. 


Frep: A Merry Christmas, uncle. God 
save you! 

Scrooge: Bah! Humbug! 

Frep: Christmas a humbug? Surely, 
you don’t mean that, uncle. 

Scrooce: Merry Christmas, indeed! 
What right have you to be merry? 
You’re poor enough. 

Frep: What right have you to be dis- 
mal? You’re rich enough. 

Scrooce: What’s Christmas time to 
you but a time for paying bills with- 
out money; a time for finding your- 
self a year older, and not an hour 
richer. If I had my way, every idiot 
who goes about with “Merry Christ- 
mas” on his lips should be boiled 
with his own pudding and buried 
with a stake of holly through his 
heart. You keep Christmas in your 
own way, and let me keep it in mine. 

FRep: I came here to ask you to spend 
Christmas Day with Peg and me. 

Scrooge (Flatly): No! 

Frep: But we want nothing from you, 
Uncle, other than your company. 
(Pause) Won’t you change your 
mind and have dinner with us? 

Scrooce: Good afternoon, Fred. 

Frep: A Merry Christmas. 

Scrooge: Good afternoon. 

Frep: And a Happy New Year. 





Scrooce: Bah! Humbug! 

Music: A brief bridge, up and out. 

CratcuirT: Er, pardon me, Mr. Scrooge, 
but there is a gentleman here to see 
you. 

ScrooGce: What about, Cratchit? 

CratcuiT: He didn’t say, sir. 

GENTLEMAN: Ah, good afternoon, sir. 
Have I the pleasure of addressing 
Mr. Scrooge or Mr. Marley? 

Scrooce: Mr. Marley, my former 
partner, has been dead these seven 
years. He died seven years ago, this 
very night. 

GENTLEMAN: Then I have no doubt his 
liberality is well represented by his 
surviving partner. 

Scrooge: What do you want? 

GENTLEMAN: At this festive season, 
Mr. Scrooge, we try and make some 
slight provision for the poor and 
destitute. Many thousands are in 
want of common necessities. 

Scrooce: Are there no prisons? 

GENTLEMAN: Oh, plenty of prisons. 

Scrooge: And the workhouses, are 
they still in operation? 

GENTLEMAN: I wish I could say they 
were not. How much shall I put you 
down for, Mr. Scrooge? 

Scrooge: Nothing! 

FENTLEMAN (Puzzled): Nothing! 

Scrooae: Exactly! Let these deserving 
people of yours go to the establish- 
ments I have mentioned. 

GENTLEMAN: Most of them would 


rather die than do that. 

Scrooace: Then let them do that, and 
help decrease the surplus population. 
I’m busy. Good afternoon to you. 

GENTLEMAN (Quietly): Very good, Mr. 
Scrooge. Merry Christmas to you. 

Sounp: Door (off) open and close. 


Scrooce (Grumbles): Charity! Pah! 
Humbug! 

Cratcuit: Er, Mr. Scrooge, sir. 

Scrooce: Well, what is it, Cratchit? 

Cratcuit: I was wondering — 

Scrooce: You were wondering if you 
could go home. 

CratcuirT: Yes, sir. It’s getting late, 

Scrooge: Yes, go on. You’ll want all 
day tomorrow, I suppose? 

Cratcuit: If quite convenient, sir. 

Scrooae: It’s not convenient, and it’s 
not fair. 

Cratcuit: It’s only once a year, sir. 

Scrooge: A poor excuse for picking a 
man’s pocket every twenty-fifth day 
of December. I suppose you must 
have the whole day. But be here all 
the earlier the next day. Under- 
stand? 

Cratcuit: Yes, sir. And Merry Christ- 
mas. 

Scrooge: Christmas! Humbug! 

Mosic: A Christmas theme, up and 
under. 

Narrator: A few minutes later 
Scrooge leaves his warehouse and 
makes his way to his melancholy 
chambers, a gloomy suite of rooms. 
By the light of a single flickering 
candle, he eats his cold supper. And 
then to save lighting his stove, 
Ebenezer Scrooge retires for the 
night. (Music out) The minutes tick 
away. Scrooge sleeps uneasily, toss- 
ing from side to side. 

Sounp: Chains being dragged across 
the floor. 

NARRATOR: Suddenly he awakes with a 
start. Walking toward him, and 
dragging a heavy chain, is a gray, 
dim figure of a man. It stops at the 
foot of the bed. 
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ScrooGE (Frightened): Who are you? 
What do you want with me? (Pause) 
Who are you? 

Martey: Ask me who I was. 

Scrooge: You’re... you're... 

Martey: Yes, in life I was your part- 
ner, Jacob Marley. 

ScrooGE: But it cannot be so. You’re 
dead. 

Martey: You don’t believe in me. 

ScrooGE: No. You’re nothing but an 
undigested bit of beef, a blot of 
mustard, a crumb of cheese. 

Martey: You are wrong, Ebenezer. I 
am the ghost of Jacob Marley. 

Scrooge: Why do you come to me? 

Mar.ey: It is required of every man 
that the spirit within him should 
walk abroad among his fellow men 
and travel far and wide; and if that 
spirit goes not forth in life, it is con- 
demned to do so after death. 

ScrooceE: No, no, I don’t believe it. 

Martey: It is then doomed to wander 
through the world. 

Scrooge: You are chained, Jacob. Tell 
me why? 

Martey: I wear the chain I forged in 
life. I made it link by link, and yard 
by yard. I wore it of my own free 
will. Is its pattern strange to you? 

Scrooee (Trembling): I don’t under- 
stand. 

Mar.ey: This chain I wear is as heavy 
as the one you are now forging. 

Scrooge: You talk strangely, Jacob. 

Maruey: For seven years I have been 
dead — traveling the whole time. 








No rest, no peace. Only remorse. 
Scrooge: But you were always shrewd, 
Jacob. 
Mar.ey: Aye, too shrewd. 
Scrooge: A good man of business. 








Mar.ey: Business! Mankind was my 
business. The common welfare was 
my business; charity, mercy, for- 
bearance and benevolence were all 
my business. But I heeded none of 
these. Instead, I thought only of 
money. 

Scrooce: And what is wrong with 
making money? 

Martey: That is your fault, Ebenezer, 
as it was mine. That is why I am here 
tonight. That is part of my penance. 
I am here to warn you... to help 
you escape my fate. You have one 
chance left. 

Scrooge: Tell me how this chance will 
come! 

Martey: My time draws near. I must 
go. Tonight you will be haunted by 
three spirits. The first will appear 
when the bell strikes one; expect the 
second at the stroke of two, and the 
third as the bell tolls three. 

ScrooGce: Couldn’t I take ’em all at 
once, and have it over with? 

Maruey: No. And heed them when 
they appear. (Fading) Remember it 
is your last chance to escape my 
miserable fate. 

Music: A bit ominous. Forte and fade 
out under NARRATOR. 

Narrator: As Scrooge stares in fright- 
ened silence, the wraith-like figure 
of his deceased partner dissolves into 
space. Then, exhausted by the or- 
deal, Scrooge drops off to sleep. 
Twelve o’clock comes. Time passes. 
Then: 

Sounp: Off in the distance, steeple clock 
strikes once. 

Narrator: The curtains of Scrooge’s 
bed are drawn aside, but by no 

visible hand. There by the bed 


stands an unearthly visitor ...a 
strange figure— like a child. It’s 
hair is white, and in its hand it holds 
a sprig of fresh green holly. Scrooge 
stares and then speaks. 

Scrooce: Are you the spirit, whose 
coming was told me by Jacob Mar- 
ley? 

lst Guost (A gentle voice): I am. 

ScrooGE: Who, and what are you? 

ist Guost: I am the Ghost of Christ- 
mas Past. 

ScrooGce: Long past? 

ist Gost: No. Your Past. Rise and 
walk with me. 

ScrooGe:Where? 

ist Guost: Out through the window. 

Scrooge: But we are three stories 
above ground. I am only a mortal. 

ist Guost: Bear but a touch of my 
hand upon your heart and you shall 
be upheld in more than this. 

Scrooce: What are we to do? 

ist Guost: J am going to help reclaim 
you. Come! Walk with me out into 
the night . . . into the past. 

Sounp: Wind. It sweeps in; hold and 
then fade out. 

Scrooce: Tell me, Ghost of Christmas 
Past, where are we? 

ist Guost: Look down, Ebenezer, and 
remember back. 

Scrooce (Amazed): Why... why, of 
course. The river . . . the meadows 

. and — why, there’s my old 
school. I went there as a lad. But 
there is no one about. 

ist Guost: It is Christmas holiday. 
Let us look into this study hall. 

Scrooce: Empty, except for a young 
boy sitting at a desk, his head in his 
hands. Left behind. He. . . he’s cry- 
ing. Poor chap! No place to go at 


Christmas. Ah, now he’s looking up. 
ist Guost: Do you recognize him? 
Scrooce (Stunned): Why, it’s — 
ist Guost: What is his name? 
Scrooge (Slowly): Ebenezer Scrooge, 

(Pause) I wish — But it’s too late 


now. 

lst Guost: What is the matter? 

Scrooce: Nothing, nothing. There 
were some boys singing Christmas 
carols outside my warehouse door 
yesterday afternoon. I drove them 
away. : 

lst Guost: Let us see another Christ- 
mas. 

Sounp: Wind up briefly and out. 

lst Guost: It is a year later... 
another Christmas. 

Scrooge: And again there is the school. 
lst Guost: That boy standing in the 
driveway, pacing up and down. 

Scrooce: It is I. 

lst Guost: And what do you see? 

Scrooge: A coach coming up the 
driveway. Now it has stopped, and 
a little girl gets out. Look, she is 
hugging me. It’s Fan, my sister. 

lst Guost: Listen to what she says. 

Fan: I’ve come to bring you home, 
dear brother. Father’s not mean any 
more, and he says you’re never com- 
ing back here, and from now on we'll 
always be together. (Fading) Just 
think, together for the first time in 
four years. 

ist Guost: Your sister was a delicate 
creature ... kind . . . big-hearted. 

Scrooge: So she was, so she was. She 
died comparatively young. 

lst Guost: She left one child behind 
her. 

Scrooge: Yes. Fred, my nephew. 

ist Guost (Mildly): He was in to wish 
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you a Merry Christmas yesterday. 

Scrooge: Yes. Yes, he did so. Please 
take me back. 

ist GHost: Not yet. There is one more 
shadow. 

Scrooce: No more. I do not wish to 
see it, 

ist Guost: You must. 

Sounp: The wind sweeps in full again, 
then out. 

ist Guost: The years have passed. In 
this house below. Look, there sits a 
young girl, a beautiful girl. 

ScrooGeE: It’s Belle. 

ist Guost: The girl you were to marry. 
And there you sit next to her, a 
young man in your prime. Only now 
your face begins to show the signs of 
avarice. There is a greedy, restless 
motion in your eyes. Listen to what 
she is saying to you. 

BELLE (She is about 18): It matters 
very little to you. Another idol has 
displaced me, a golden one. You hold 
money more important than me or 
anything else, for that matter. And 
I’m going to grant your wish: free 
you from marrying me. (Fading) 
That is the way you wish it, Eben- 
ezer. I feel sorry for you. 

ScrooGE: Spirit, show me no more. 

lst Guost: Today, Belle is a happy 
woman, surrounded with her fine 
children. Those children might have 
been yours if you hadn’t been so 
selfish. 

ScrooGe: Take me back. Haunt me no 
more! I beg of you, don’t! 

Music: Ethereal Theme. Forte and fade 
under for narrator. 

Narrator: The steeple clock has just 
finished striking the second hour of 

Christmas Day. Scrooge finds him- 





self back in his bedroom. Slowly his 
door, though bolted, swings open. 

Music: Out. 

2np GuHost (A big, booming voice): 
Good morning, Ebenezer. Welcome 
me. I am the Ghost of Christmas 
Present. Look upon me. 

ScrooGcE: You're practically a giant. 
Yet you have a young face. 

2np GHost: Have you never seen the 
like of me before? 

Scrooae: Never. 

2np Guost: I have many brothers, 
over eighteen hundred of them, one 
for each Christmas since the very 
first. 

Scrooge: And you are here to take me 
with you? 

2npD Guost: Yes. I trust you will profit 
by your journey. Touch my robe, 
Ebenezer 

Sounp: Wind. Up full and out into: 

Cuorus (Mixed voices): Singing a 
chorus of a Christmas hymn. As they 
near conclusion, fade them under for: 

Scrooce: Those people in this church, 
they seem very happy. 

2np Guost: They’are, for they are 
giving thanks for all the joys brought 
to them during the year. 

Scrooce: And the crew of that ship 


over there. . . . Look, they are shak- 
ing hands with the captain. 
Corus: Out. 


2np GuHost: Wishing him a Merry 
Christmas. But come! We have not 
much time left, and there is still 
another place we must visit. It is a 
very poor house in a very poor sec- 
tion of London. This one directly 
below us. 

Scrooge: Indeed it is. Who, may I ask, 
lives here? 





2np Guost: An underpaid clerk named 
Bob Cratchit. 

Scrooce: The Bob Cratchit who is 
employed by me? 

2np Guost: The very same. 

ScroocEe: That woman .. . those four 
children. 

2np Guost: His wife and family. 

Scrooce: Coming up the stairs right 
now. That’s Cratchit. He’s carrying 
a young boy. 

2np Guost: His fifth child .. . Tiny 
Tim. 

Scrooce: He carries a crutch. 

2np Guost: Because he is crippled. 

Scrooce: But the doctors — 

2np GuosT: Cratchit cannot afford a 
doctor, not on fifteen shillings a 
week. 

Scrooce: But — 

2np Guost: Sshhh! Listen. 

Sounp: Door opens. 

Cratcuit (Heartily): Good afternoon, 
everyone. 

Tim: And a most Merry Christmas. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: Father... Tiny Tim. 

Tue Oruer Cratcuits (They ad lib): 
“Merry Christmas,” “Welcome,” 
“Tiny Tim, sit next to me,” 
“Father, let me take your muffler.” 

Mrs. CratcuiT: And how did Tiny 
Tim behave at church? 

CratcuirT: As good as gold, and better. 

Tim: I was glad to be able to go to 
church. That’s because I wanted the 
people to see that I’m a cripple. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: Now that’s a peculiar 
thing to say, Tiny Tim. 

Tim (Eagerly): No, it isn’t. That’s be- 
cause I was in God’s House, and it 
was God who made the blind able to 
see and the lame able to walk. And 
when the people at church saw me 


and my crutch, I was hoping they 
would think of what God can do, and 
that they would say a prayer for me. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: 1... I’m certain they 
must have prayed for you. 

Tim: And one of these days I’m going 
to get well, and that’ll mean I can 
throw away this crutch, and run and 
play like the other boys. 

Cratcuit (Softly): You will, Tim — 
one of these days. (Heartily) And 
now, mother, the big question. When 
will dinner be ready? 

Biz: Ad libs from the children. 

Mrs. CratcuirT: It’s ready right now: 
just about the finest goose you have 
ever seen. Martha, you carry it in. 
Tom, you fetch the potatoes and 
turnips. Dick, Peter, set the chairs 
around the table. 

Tim: And I'll sit between Father and 
Mother. 

CratcuitT: This is going to be the best 
Christmas dinner anyone could hope 
for. (Fading) And I’m the luckiest 
man in the world, having such a fine 
family. 

ScrooceE: It isn’t a very big goose, is 
it? I could eat the whole bird myself. 
I believe. 

2np Guost: It is all Bob Cratchit can 
afford. His family doesn’t complain. 
To them, that meagre goose is a 
sumptuous banquet. And more im- 
portant, much more important, 
Ebenezer. 

ScrooGE: Go on. 

2np Guost: They are a happy and 
united group. Look at their shining 
faces. Listen to them. 

Biz: The Cratcuits ad libbing in 
happy fashion, 

CratcuiT: What a superb dinner we 
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have had . . . the tempting meat, the 
delicious diessing. 

Tm: And the plum pudding, father. 
Don’t forget that. 

CratcHiTt: That pudding was the 
greatest success achieved by Mrs. 
Cratchit since her marriage. 

Biz: The children laugh. 

Mrs Cratcuit: Thank you for the 
compliment. I must confess it was 
good. 

CratcuiT: And now for the crowning 
touch. The punch! 

Biz (Ad libs’ of): 
“Good!” “Oh!” 

Cratcuit: Here we are. Get your 
glasses. You, Peter... Dick...Tom 
... Martha... Tiny Tim... and 
last, but far from least you, Mother. 
And not to forget myself. (With 
finality) There! 

Tim: A toast! 

CratcHiT: First the founder of this 
feast, the man who has made it pos- 
sible. I give you Mr. Scrooge. 

Mrs. Cratcnit (Brisiling): Mr. 
Scrooge, indeed. I wish I had him 
here. I’d give him a piece of my 
mind to feast upon, and I hope he’d 
have a good appetite for it. 

Cratcuit (Warningly): My dear, the 
children! Christmas Day. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: He’s a hard, stingy, 
unfeeling man. You know he is, 
Robert, better than anybody else. 

Cratcuit (Mildly): My dear. Remem- 
ber, Christmas Day. 

Mrs. Cratcuet: I’m sorry. Very well, 
I'll drink his health. Long life to 
him! A Merry Christmas to him! 
To Mr. Scrooge. 

Famity (Chorusing): To Mr. Scrooge! 

Cratcuit: And now a toast to us: A 


“The punch!’ 
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Merry Christmas to us all. God bless 
us! 

Famixy: God bless us. 

Tim: God bless us every one. 

Music: ‘‘Noel’’ — Forte and fade under. 

Scrooce: Spirit, tell me if Tiny Tim 
will live. 

2np Guost: I see a vacant seat in the 
chimney corner, and a crutch with- 
out an owner, carefully preserved. 
If these shadows remain unaltered 
by the Future the child will die. 

Scrooge: No, no. Oh, no, kind Spirit! 
Say he will live, that he will be 
spared. 

2np GuHost: Why concern yourself 
about him? Isn’t it better that he die 
and decrease the surplus population? 

ScrooGe: But these poor people must 
be helped. 

2np Guost: Are there no prisons? And 
the workhouses, are they still in 
operation? 

Scrooge: Do not taunt me. 

2np Guost: It is time for us to go. 

Scrooce: No I wish to remain. 

2np GuostT: I can remain no longer. 
Touch my robe and we shall go. 

ScrooGe: No! No, I say! Spirit, don’t 
desert me. I need your help. 

Music: Up briefly and under. 

Narrator: As Ebenezer Scrooge 
comes to his senses, he discovers him- 
self standing on the street, outside 
of his lodgings. A heavy snow is fall- 
ing, blanketing a sleeping London. 
The wind has died down. It is still 
early Christmas morning. 

Music: Out into: 

Sounp: Steeple bell off in distance 
striking three times. 

3rD Guost (Warningly): Ebenezer . . . 
Ebenezer Scrooge. 





Scrooge: You are the third and last. 

3rD Guost: I am the Ghost of Christ- 
mas Yet to Come. 

Scrooce: You are about to show me 
shadows of the things that have not 
happened, but will happen in the 
time before us. Is that so, Spirit? 

3rp Guost: Yes, Ebenezer, that is 
correct. 

Scrooae: I tremble at going with you. 
I fear what I am to see. 

3RD Guost: Come, Ebenezer. 

Sounp: Wind up full and out. 

ScrooGE: Why do we stop here on this 
street corner, Spirit? 

3rp Guost: Those two men standing 
there, do you know them? 

ScrooGE: Why, yes, I do business 
with them. 

3rp Guost: Their conversation is in- 
teresting. 

Man 1: When did he die? 

MAN 2: Last night, I believe. 

Man 1: I thought he’d never die. 

Man 2: What has he done with his 
money? 

Man 1: I haven’t heard. Left it to his 
company, perhaps. Well, one thing is 
certain, he didn’t leave it to charity. 

Man 2: Are you going to his funeral? 

Man 1: Not unless a free lunch is pro- 
vided. 

Man 2 (Fading): A very good point. 
Can’t say that I blame you. 

Scrooce: Spirit, this dead man they 
were discussing, who is he? 

3rD Guost: I will show you. 

Sounp: Wind up briefly and out. 

Scrooce: This room, it’s too dark to 
see. 

3rp Guost: In front of you is a bed. 
On it lies a man — the body of the 
man those men on the street were 


discussing. 

Scrooce: And no one has come to 
claim this body? 

3rp GuHost: No one, for he left not a 
friend behind him. Come closer and 
look into his face. 

ScrooGce: No. 

3RD GHost: Look! 

Scrooge: Spirit, this is a fearful place. 
Let us go. 

3RD Guost: Look at the face of this 
unclaimed man. 

Scrooge: I would do it if I could. But 
I haven’t the power. Let me see 
some tenderness connected with a 
death. If I don’t, that lonely body in 
this dark room will ever haunt me. 

3rRD Guost: Yes, I know of such a 
home, one where there is tenderness 
connected with death. Over here on 
this poor street and in this dismal 
house. 

Scrooge: But this house — Why, yes, 
I’ve been here before. Bob Cratchit, 
my clerk lives here. There is Mrs. 
Cratchit and her eldest daughter, 
Martha. 

Marra: Your eyes, Mother, you'll 
strain them working in this bad 
light. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: I’ll stop for a while. I 
wouldn’t show weak eyes to your 
father when he comes home. It’s 
time he was here. 

Marrua: Past it rather. But these 
days he walks slower than he used 
to, Mother. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: I have known him to 
walk with Tiny Tim upon his 
shoulder very fast, indeed. He was 
very light to carry and your father 
loved him so, it was no trouble. 

Sounp: Door handie. 
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Mrs. Cratcuit: There is your father 
now at the door. 

SounD: Door opens and shuts. 

Mrs. CratcuiT: You're late tonight, 

Robert. 

CratcuiT: Yes, I’m late. 

MartTuHa: I’ll get some tea for you, 
father. 

CratcuiT: Thank you, Martha. 

Mrs. CratcuiT: You went there to- 
day, Robert? 

CratcuiT: Yes. I wish you could have 
gone. It would have done you good 
to see how green a place it is. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: I’ll see it soon. 

CratcuiT: I promised him I would 
walk there every Sunday. My poor 
Tiny Tim. At last he got rid of his 
crutch. 

Mrs. Cratcnit (Fading): Yes, at last 
he did. Our poor Tiny Tim. 

Scrooge: Tell me, Spirit, why did 
Tiny Tim have to die? 

3rpD GHost: Come, there is still another 
place to visit. 

SounD: Wind. Up and out. 

Scrooge: A graveyard. Why do we 
pause here? 

3rD Guost: That tombstone . 
the name on it. 

Scrooge: Before I do, answer me one 
question. Are these the shadows of 
the things that will be, or are they 
the shadows of the things that may 
be, only? 

3kD Guost: The inscription on the 
tombstone. 

Scrooge: It reads (Slowly) 
“Ebenezer Scrooge.” No, Spirit. Oh, 
no, no! Hear me! I am not the man I 
was. I will not be the man I must 
have been but for this lesson. I will 
honor Christmas in my heart. 


.. read 
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3rD GuHosT: But will you? 

ScrooGeE: Oh, yes. I will try and keep 
it alive all the year. I will live in the 
Past, the Present and the Future. I 
will not shut out the lesson that all 
three Spirits have taught me. Oh, 
tell me there is hope, that I may 
sponge away the writing on this 
stone. 

Sounp: Wind up strong. Hoid and out 
into: Joyous church bells, tolling 
Christmas Day. Hold under. 

Scrooge (Moans, as though coming 
out of a dream): Tell me there is 
hope, that I may sponge away the 
writing on this stone. (Coming to) 
Eh, what am I holding on to? The 
bedpost. I am in my own bed... 
home. Those bells! It must be 
Christmas Day. Christmas Day — 
I wonder if it really is. We shall see. 
Open the window. 

Sounp: Window being raised. 

Scrooce: You boy, down there. 

Boy (Away): Eh? 

Scrooge: What day is today, my fine 
lad? 

Boy: Today! Why, Christmas Day, of 
course. 

Scrooge: And to think the Spirits 
have done it all in one night. 

Boy: What did you say, sir? 

Scrooge: Do you know the poulterer’s 
in the next street. 

Boy: I should hope I did. 

Scrooce: An intelligent boy! A re- 
markable boy! Do you know whether 
they’ve sold the prize turkey that 
was hanging in the window? 

Boy: The one as big as me? 

Scrooce: What a delightful boy. Yes, 
the one as big as you. 

Boy: It’s hanging there now. 





Scrooce: Go and buy it. I am in earn- 
est. Here is the money. Catch. 
(Pause) Deliver it to Bob Cratchit, 
who lives on Golden Street in Cam- 
den Town. 

Boy: But, sir, there will be consider- 
able change left over. 

Scrooce (Chuckling): Keep it, my 
boy. Keep it. 

Boy (Delighted): Oh, thank you, sir. 

Scrooce: And, boy. 

Boy: Yes, sir. 

Scrooce: Don’t let Mr. Cratchit know 
who sent the turkey. It’s something 
of a surprise. And something else. 

Boy: Yes, sir. 

Scrooce: A very Merry Christmas to 
you. 

Music: A Christmas hymn. Up and 
under. 

Sounp: Knock on door. Repeated. Door 
opens. 

Frep: What is it? (Pause) Why, bless 
my soul! 

ScrooceE (Heartily): Yes, yes, it is I — 
your Uncle Scrooge. I’ve come for 
dinner. Now let me in. I have a 
present for your good wife. From 


now on I’m going to be one of your 
most persistent guests. I’ve changed, 
my boy: you'll see! 

Music: Up and under for Narrator. 

NARRATOR: Scrooge was better than 
his word. He did everything he 
promised, and infinitely more. He 
became a persistent visitor to his 
nephew’s home, and even took Fred 
into business with him. He raised 
Bob Cratchit’s salary to a figure 
that left that bewildered gentleman 
gasping; and to Tiny Tim, who did 
not die, he was a second father. He 
provided doctors for the little lad, 
and very soon Tiny Tim will have 
his wish: he will be able to throw 
away his crutch and run and play 
like the other boys. As for the three 
Spirits, Ebenezer Scrooge never saw 
them again. That was due to the un- 
challengeable fact that Scrooge, for 
the rest of his days, helped keep 
alive the spirit of Christmas. And 
so, as Tiny Tim observed, God bless 
us every one. 

Music: Up full to close. 

THE END 


The Elves and the Shoemaker 


by E. B. Kane 
Music: “Fairy Tale-ish” — behind A shoemaker’s retreat. 
NARRATOR But the grimy little window 
NARRATOR: Held not a pair of shoes — 


Once upon a time... 

A long while ago... 

In a quaint little town 
Where we could never go 

On a twisting, curving path 
That called itself a “street” 
Stood a gabled little cottage 


You could not have told its business 
Had not a sign 

Proclaimed the news. 

Sighing in the cold wind, 

Creaking from the dews 

A swaying, groaning, battered sign— 
One faded word — said — SHOES. 
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But the window is so empty 
And I did want sandals red — 
Boy: 
And I’d set my heart on slippers 
To wear upstairs to bed. 
YouneG GIRL: 
I want to dance at Christmas 
When the mayor gives a ball — 
Mature WoMAN: 
And J need some sturdy walkers 
For shopping on the mall. 
LitTLE Gru (Disconsolately) : 

But the window is so empty — 

AuL: There’s nothing there at all! 

Music: Up and segue into something 
plaintive. 

SHOEMAKER (Slowly, sadly): 

They turn from my window, good 
wife, with tears standing in their 
eyes — 

And my disappointment is as deep. 
I am sad. 

Christmas is nearly here — a time 
for fun — surprise — 

And I, so poor, cannot do my part to 
make them glad. 

Wire (Stoutly): You are the best shoe- 
maker in the land. 

SHOEMAKER: But I cannot — out of 
air — fashion a shoe. 

Wire: There’s enough leather, hus- 
band, for one pair. 

SHOEMAKER: 

Such harsh, coarse stuff 

’Tis hardly worth a try. 

If only I could buy the best hides — 

Shoes made from this coarse stuff — 
no one would buy. 

WIFE: 

Ah, well — do not despair 

Put your best work on this one last 
pair. 




































Music: Up and into 
SounD: SHOEMAKER’s hammer tapping 
NARRATOR: 
And he settles down to working 
With a heart that will not sing 
But he taps a merry rondeau 
You can hear his hammer ring. 
Till the ugly things are finished. 
He has worked hard with a will, 
Yet they are coarse and clumsy 
Despite his cunning skill. 
Sounp: Out 
SHOEMAKER: 
When the material’s so poor to be- 
gin with — 
What chance has a mere man to 
create beauty? 
(No one will buy these.) 
Now, I am weary; I must sleep. 
(Yawning) ‘Tis hard work making 
silk purses from sows’ ears. 
Music: Segue into lullaby 
Sounp: Clock strikes twelve. 
NARRATOR: 
Now the clock is striking midnight— 
And you know as well as I — 
That the strangest things can happen 
When the witching hour is nigh 
(Mysteriously) And the strangest 
things are happening — 
But I shan’t tell you the news 
You will have to wait till morning 
When the cobbler sees the shoes. 
Music: Up and into — Music for morn- 
ing — “Peer Gynt” 
SHOEMAKER: 
Wife! Wife! Come here at once. 
Things have been happening while I 
slept. 
Wire (Coming up): Did you finish the 
shoes last night, dear? 
SHOEMAKER: 
Aye, finish them I did — 














Such coarse and ugly things — 
Fashioned from those stiff and 
clumsy hides — 
I placed them on the bench beside 
the fire — 
And went to bed. 
Then, when I came in here 
This morning, all was changed 
Look! 
Wire (Amazed): The most enchanting 
pair of red sandals! 
SHOEMAKER: 
Of the softest, most flexible leather. 
They will fit like gloves 
On a child’s dainty foot. 
WIFE: 
But who could have done such a 
thing? 
Where are the shoes you made? 
SHOEMAKER 
I cannot tell 
My poor head’s still a-whirl. 
Sounp: Bell jingles as shop door opens. 
SHOEMAKER: Now who is this? Oh, 
little Greta. Come in, my child. 
LirrLe Girv: 
I’m sorry, good shoemaker 
If I trouble you 


But I thought I’d have one last try— 


Christmas is coming, you know — 
And I would love to buy — 


(Catches sight of shoes and squeals 


happily) 

Oh, you did make them 

The darling red sandals 

Oh, the darlings, the darlings — 
WIFE: 

Why, they just fit you. 

It’s a miracle indeed. 
LitrLe Giru (Happily): 


And mother gave me five gold pieces 


to spend for Christmas — 
Here good cobbler. 


(Fading) I must hurry to show 
mother my darling red shoes. 
Sounp: Bell jingles as door shuts. 
Music: Up and into neutral B.G. 
NARRATOR: 
Now he’s jingling, jingling, jingling 
the money in the till 
And he’s tingling, tingling, tingling 
with a happy, surging thrill. 
There is money for their dinner — 
There is money for — more shoes! 
Music: Alone for a moment then — fade 
in sounds of busy market place — 
horses and wagons — vendors crying. 
VENDORS: 
Buy my ribbons! Ribbons for mi- 
lady’s hair — 
Silken hose for milord — velvet 
daublets and breeches — only the 
best — buy here — Steel blades 
from Damascus — keen and sharp — 
Buy a steel sword from Damascus. 
(Out of this confusion emerges the 
voice of the TANNER clear and dis- 
tinct.) 
TANNER: 
Leather! Fine leather 
Soft as velvet — 
Buy the finest here, 
Leather! Fine leather. 
SHOEMAKER: 
At last! The market place confuses 
me 
There is so much to hear and see. 
I must get to that fellow. 
(Calls) Tanner! Oh, Master Tanner! 
TANNER (Fading in): Why ’tis the 
poor cobbler. But what are you doing 
here? The old hides are as usual in 
the tannery, sir. You'll have to go 
back there. 
SHomMAKER (Proudly): Today I want 
the best. 
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TANNER: Leather from Cordova! 
SHOEMAKER: Soft as velvet. 
TANNER: The finest in the world. 
SHOEMAKER: Enough for one pair of 
shoes. 
TANNER: 
And when the poor cobbler buys the 
finest leather — 
Sir — that’s news. 
Music: Alone — then down as B.G. 
SHOEMAKER (Proudly): 
And when the poor cobbler buys the 
finest leather — 
Wife, that’s news. 
Wire (Laughing) : And such good news— 
But husband, tonight — don’t make 
shoes. 
SHOEMAKER (Puzzled): Don’t — make 
— shoes? 
WIFE: 
No — I'd suggest you cut them out 
— most carefully 
And leave the leather — 
We shall sleep — 
Then we shall see what we shall see! 
Music: Into mysterious music and 
clock striking twelve. 
NARRATOR: 
And once again queer things trans- 
pire 
Around the cobbler’s dying fire — 
Oh — J can see. I know it all. 
But you must wait 
Till the cobbler’s call. 
SHOEMAKER :Wife! Wife! Just look at 
that! 
Wire: A handsome pair of slippers — 
SHOEMAKER: Velvet and ermine with 
golden ties. 
Wire: It’s enough to make saucers of 
a boy’s eyes. 
Sounp: Bell jangles and door opens. 
LirttE Boy (Coming in eagerly): 
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Oh, Master Cobbler, pray excuse — 
I’m not looking for just everyday 
shoes. 
I want slippers with fur and gold 
To keep me warm against the cold. 
Wire: Maybe these are what you de- 
sire. 
Boy (Excitedly) : 
But they are — The very thing — 
Ah, Master Cobbler 
Now you shall hear the gold pieces 
ring. (Sound of clinking of gold 
pieces.) 
Twenty of them for ermine and gold. 
SHOEMAKER (Dazedly): It’s a magic 
pair of shoes I’ve sold. 
Music: Up and then down. 
NARRATOR: 
And his heart is singing madly 
For the leather that he buys 
Is enough to fashion two pairs 
And he cuts them out and cries — 
“Once again, good wife, we’ll leave 
them — 
And mayhaps, a new surprise.”’ 
Music: Up and down behind Nar- 
RATOR. 
NARRATOR (Quietly) : 
And when the soft light stole across 
the skies, 
Its rosy fingers touched the sleeping 
eyes 
And bade them wake and see — 
For in the night once more some- 
body’s hands 
Had toiled so busily. 
Wire: Husband, look! 

The loveliest yet are these. 
SHoEMAKER: A sturdy, well-made pair 
— with golden buckles at the toes. 

WIFE: 
And, oh my dear, just look at these — 
I pinch myself — They can’t be real. 





SHOEMAKER: 
The softest golden kid. 
With brilliants blazing from the toe 
to heel. 
Wire: In these a maid could dance the 
night away. 
SHOEMAKER: 
But they are worth a fortune. 
Who in this town, such price could 
pay? 
Sounp: Bell jangles as door opens. 
Youne Giru (Fading in): 
Oh, I know — ’tis probably a fruit- 
less quest — 
Yet in the evening I shall be the 
Mayor’s guest 
His son is tall. His dancing is divine, 
And, oh my friend — the finest danc- 
ing slippers in the world — 
Just must be mine! 
MaTuRE WoMAN 
naturedly) : 
Ah, well — such is youth. 
Now all that I require 
Is good workmanship 
And fine lasting qualities. 
That’s my desire. 
SHOEMAKER: And here’s just what you 
wish, good dame. 
Woman (Delighted): 
Indeed they are. 
Cobbler, o’er all the town 
I’ll sing your fame. 
Youne Gir: 
And oh, just see — 
He must have made 
These just for me. 
(She becomes poetic and ecstatic) 
Tonight my shoes shall be ablaze 
And twinkle from my skirt hem 
As I dance 
Like fallen stars. 
Woman: Good Cobbler, 


(Laughs  good- 


these are 


works of art. 
Youne Girt: I shall dance my way to 
a young man’s heart. 
You must accept our gratitude. 
Here — fifty pieces of gold — 
And some more shoes 
When you have time. 
(Fading) 
Good-day, sir, and a happy Christ- 
mas season. 
Sounp: Bell jangles as door shuts. 
SHOEMAKER: Fifty pieces of gold! 
Wire: You can buy more leather! 
SHOEMAKER: And food — and protec- 
tion from the cold. 
Wire: Husband! Does it not strike you 
the time has come — 
SHOEMAKER: For us to know who toils 
so busily. 
WIFE: 
Tonight we’ll set the leather out 
again — 
But we shall watch and wait — and 
see. 
Music: Up and into. 
Sounp: Clock striking twelve. 
NARRATOR: 
And again there are strange doings 
In the cobbler’s humble store 
Queer shadows flitting here and 
there 
A creaking of the floor. 
The tinkle of clear laughter, 
An elfin hammer blow. 
The ruddy firelight bathes the scene 
In supernatural glow (Drop voice) 
So the cobbler can see clearly 
Two — frisky — little elves. 
Music: Up and down. 
ist Exr (Light, silvery voice): You will 
stitch. 
2nv Exr: And J will tap. 
lst Eur: See my needle fly. 
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Qnp Er: Hear my hammer rap. 
ist Er: Silver my thread. 
2np Err: My nails are gold. 
ist Etr: The shoemaker is hungry 
2np Exr: And poor and cold. 
Eves (Together) : 
Stitch, tap, sew, rap — 
Cut with a shining blade. 
Stitch, tap, sew, rap — 
The finest shoes that are made. 
Wire (Soft): 
Husband — do look at the poor little 
creatures 
They have no clothes. 
SHOEMAKER: And working themselves 
to death providing for us. 
Wire: Husband, I have an idea. 
Tomorrow is Christmas Eve 
Let us return their kindness. 
SHOEMAKER (T'houghtfully): We could 
make them warm clothing — two 
little sets. 
Wire: A gift for Christmas. They 
couldn’t object. 
Music: Up and into Christmas music. 
NARRATOR: 
They sewed all day till their poor 
hands were sore, 
And when the black shadows 
crowded up to the door, 
They laid the clothes on the cobbler 


shop floor 
And crept away till time to explore. 
Music: Alone for a moment — then 
down as background, 
NARRATOR: 


And then came the elves — 
With shouts of glee 

They donned the tiny suits 
And capered merrily 
(Exves laugh gaily in B.G.) 
About the room 








Their laughter rang like silver bells— 
And suddenly — the Christmas bells 
(Christmas bells in B.G.) 
Gave tongue, and, oh, the beauty of 
their song — 
The love of neighbor — 
The righting of the wrong. 
And then the tiny creatures 
Perching on the sill 
Before they left 
Spoke also of good will — 
ist Exr: You, oh cobbler, have lived a 
good life. 
2nD Eur: Good luck we leave to you 
and your wife. 
ist Exir: A cozy home and a kettle to 
boil 
2np Eur: And money to buy the hides 
for your toil. 
Boru: 
We leave you now. 
This is good bye 
But our blessing goes with you 
For ever and aye. 
Music: Up and B.G. 


NARRATOR: 
And then — suddenly — they had 
disappeared — 
The cobbler and his wife opened the 
window 


Feeling heartened and cheered 
While the music of the Christmas 


bell 

Swelled and soared and wove its own 
spell, 

Repeating in measured cadence 


again and again 
‘Peace! Peace! Good will to men.” 
(Music and bells — up and out.) 


THE END 


Part Six 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


Curistmas Eve Lerrer 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Norma 
and Mr. Johnson wear hats and coats at 
their entrance. 

Properties: Small Santa Claus, two or three 
angels cut out of silver paper, packages for 
Norma, one of which contains a doll, two 
packages of icicles for Christmas tree, rolls 
or wrapping paper, balls of cord, packages 
for Father, small table with brown paper 
tied around it, pocket knife for Bob, news- 
paper, packages and Christmas cards in 
envelopes, large package for Mr. Johnson, 
tea table with sandwiches, cookies and milk 
and glasses on it, coat and hat for Bob. 

Setting: The living room of the Stevens home. 
It is homey and comfortable and gay with 
Christmas trimmings. There are entrances 
at right and left, the one at right leading to 
the front hall and outdoors, and the one at 
left leading to other parts of the house. 
There is a window in the right wall upstage 
from the door. There is a fireplace upstage 
center with a mantel above it decorated 
with Christmas greens. There are also some 
Christmas cards standing open on the 
mantel and a stack lying flat still in their 
envelopes. At left upstage is a large Christ- 
mas tree glittering with balls and tinsel. 
There is a small stepladder near the tree, 
also a chair with a box of Christmas tree 
decorations on it. Placed diagonally upstage 
at right is a sofa behind which is a small 
table with only the packages and things on 
it visible above the back of the sofa. Further 
downstage at right is a large easy chair with 
a table beside it. This table has a telephone 
upon it. There are other chairs, lamps and 
tables placed about the room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Empty Room 

Characters: 9 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Traditional costumes of the period. 

Properties: A silver coin for Innkeeper and one 
for Fourth Shepherd; a box of ointment for 
Second Shepherd; a pot of honey for Third 
Shepherd. 

Setting: The yard of the inn at Bethlehem. On 
the right is the front of the inn, with a door 
in the center. Up center is the back wall of 


the yard. In this an open archway leads to 
the stable directly behind the wall. The in- 
terior of the stable is hidden from the audi- 
ence by a backdrop representing a stable 
door. Down center is a stone bench. 

Lighting: No special lighting required except 
at the end, when a light should be focused 
upon the archway. 


Tue Rep WaGon 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. Beth 
wears a coat and hat. Under her coat she 
wears a navy coat sweater, white blouse and 
a plaid skirt. In the second scene she wears 
a fur coat. Chubby is rather poorly dressed. 

Properties: Hammer; branches of evergreen; 
bowl and egg-beater; phonograph; package 
of red crepe paper; records; homemade 
wagon full of packages — one a bag of 
crullers; small purse containing a dollar bill; 
small red wagon in which is an old sweater. 

Setting: Scene 1: In the playroom are several 
chairs, a long table, a smaller table; a 
clothes-tree. The room is being decorated 
for a Christmas party. Scene 2: The same 
room in great disorder. The evergreens 
dangle, empty coke bottles stand around. 
There are paper plates under the chairs. A 
broken record lies on the floor. The crepe 
paper around the long table is torn. A side 
comb with gardenias in it lies on the floor. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue WAYFARERS 

Characters: 7 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumgs: Simple clothes of the period. The 
Rich Lord and Musa are better dressed than 
the others. 

Properties: Staff for Blind Man; doll wrapped 
in a blanket; bundle yo ny bread, 
cheese and raisins; small bowl; blanket; 
traveling gear; small stool with one leg out 
and loose rungs; bowl of milk. 

Setting: Through old grey stone arches of the 
kahn can be seen the space provided for the 
night for chance travelers. Piles of straw 
lie in the arches. The furnishings include 
benches, jars, rude fireplaces, and a cooking 
vessel or two. The front stage is a bare, 
rocky, or sandy place. It is empty except for 
a stone bench. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Tue First New ENGLAND CurIsTMAs TREE 
Characters: 6 male; 2 female; male extras. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Clothes of the Colonial period. 
Cynthia, George and William wear outdoor 
clothes at their entrance. Captain Harcus 
wears a sea captain’s outfit. 

Properties: Sack; a small doll; several silver 
paper stars, six wishing nuts each marked 
plainly with a white name tag and each 
containing a slip of paper; candles. 

Setting: The entire play takes place in a simply 
furnished room of the Tasees cottage. 
Colonial furniture, including a table and a 
rocker, is placed about the room. There are 
two doors and a window in the room. Scene 
3: A blanket is fastened across the window. 
A small, partly decorated spruce stands in 
one corner of the room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Frmay Foursome Packs A Box 

Characters: 7 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. Susan 
wears a maid’s uniform. 

Properties: Large, wooden box with lid; four 
packages for Shirley; four hosiery boxes and 
a spool of ribbon for Beverly; four differ- 
ently shaped packages for Elise; four pack- 
ages for Annette. Tissue paper and four 
packages for Dora and for Polly. (These 
packages are much more attractively 
wrapped than those of the other girls’.) 
Large silver tray with silver service. Small 
cards. Christmas tree ornaments. 

Setting: Sunroom in Dora’s home. There is a 
large window at back and on the right a 
little down the room is a small settee with 
a hassock. Left of the window is a coffee 
table with a chair nearby. At lower left is a 
chaise lounge and at lower right a desk with 
chair. In front of the window is a beauti- 
fully bedecked Christmas tree and around 
its base are heaped gaily-wrapped packages. 
There is a door down right leading to the 
hall and one down left leading to another 
room. Between the door at right and the 
settee is a large wooden packing box. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Norra WIND AND THE SuN 

Characters: 6 male or female; 1 male. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The North Wind is dressed in a 
grey suit —long, tight-fitting pants and 
top. Storm Satyrs are dressed the same. 
The Sun wears a regal, yellow or gold outfit. 
Nymphs are dressed in same color. Traveler 
wears a long cloak. 

Properties: Small hunting horn, tiny tabor; 
handkerchief. 
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Setting: All that is required is a large hollow 
tree at right and a large shade tree at left. 
Other trees, stumps and bushes may be 
used. 

Lighting: None required. 


PirF.e! Ir’s ONLY a SNIFFLE! 

Characters: 7 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress for school 
children, Teacher, Principal, Doctor, 
Mother, Father and Johnny. In Scene 1 
Johnny is wearing outdoor clothes. The 
Mighty Germ is dressed in a sickly green 
costume. On his head he wears a dunce cap 
similar in color to his tight-fitting costume. 
The Sun wears a bright yellow costume. 

Properties: Long feather for the Germ, handker- 
chief for Father; large red polka dot 
handkerchief for Johnny; different colored 
handkerchiefs for the children, and small 
white one for the Principal. 

Setting: Scene 1: Hall of Johnny’s home. Noth- 
ing is required; however, if desired, appro- 
priate furniture may be used. Scene’2: The 
classroom. Three rows of four seats each 
face the right. There is a table at the left 
and a blackboard behind it. Scene 3: All 
that is required is two chairs. A desk may 
be used. Scene 4: Same as Scene 2. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Lirritz Curistmas TREE 

Characters: 8 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Trees wear green paper cos- 
tumes resembling trees as much as possible. 
Betty wears a snowsuit, cap and mittens. 
Bluejay is dressed in an all blue suit and has 
a large cardboard beak. Snowflakes wear 
full white dresses. Bobby wears a snowsuit. 

Properties: A small ax, material for the nest. 

Setting: None required. 

Lighting: None required. 


THE CALLERS 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress for Mother, 
Rolly and Polly. Bear costumes for the 
bear family. 

Properties: Lunchbox, coat. 

Setting: Scene 1: The room is furnished with a 
table and some chairs. Toys are strewn 
about carelessly on the floor. A tray of 
dirty tea dishes (cups, saucers, jug, etc.) is 
on the table. Scene 2: The same room, neat 
and in order. The dishes are clean and 
again on the table. 

Lighting: None required. 





ANIMAL CRACKERS 

Characters: 10 male; 15 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The six little maids wear pinafore 
dresses. The animals wear coveralls appro- 
priate according to whatever animal they 
represent and animal masks. The seals 
wear very sleek black costumes, full length 
with flappers sewed on sides. The costumes 
conceal their hands and arms, and they 
crawl on their stomachs. 

Properties: Six soup bowls, six spoons, six 
boxes of animal crackers, six large hoops 
twined with gay crepe paper, one roller 
skate for each lion. 

Setting: At right of stage is a big packing box 
representing an animal cracker box. Build- 
ing paper on which are painted all kinds of 
animals and with “Animal Crackers” 
painted in big letters, is tacked all around 
box. At left of stage is another packing box 
to which is tacked building paper on which 
a large bowl of soup has been painted, like 
a sign board. On bowl is written “Eat 
Bumbles Soup.” Six little chairs occupy 
center of stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue LirrLt® BELL 
Characters: 5 male; 4 male or female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: The Bells may either simply carry 
bells or hold before them each a large card- 
board bell. Spring Breeze may wear stream- 


ers or scarves over his suit. Church Bell 
wears with his suit a tall pointed hat, repre- 
senting a steeple. The Cat and Robin wear 
appropriate costumes. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: An outdoor scene. 

Lighting: None required. 


FiicHt CoMPLETED 

Characters: 4 male. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Jack, 
Walt and Carl wear flying jackets. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: The office of the airways. There is an 
entrance at the left. At left center is a 
counter running up and down stage. On the 
counter is a box radio equipped with hand 
microphone, charts, computers, rulers, and 
other materials for flight planning. There 
is a desk at center on which is a telephone. 
typewriter, and papers. Files and a smal 
table are at the right. 

Lighting: None required. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., Required b: 
August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and J uly 2, 1946 of 
zine for Young People, Published Monthly from Oc 


the Act of Congress of 
LAYS, The Drama Maga- 
tober through May at Boston, Mass., 


for October 1, 1947 


State of Mee} 
County of Suffolk 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State on county aforesaid, 
having been duly sworn according to iaw, deposes and sa; i 
for Young People, and that the following is, to the best o 


ye that he is the 


itor of La 8, The Drama M 


rsonall red A. 8. Burack, who, 
Magasine 
is knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 


ship, management (and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., of the psy 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, as amended b 
acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse o on 


form, to wit 


1. That the names and addresses of the pubhenet, mo, manncat eee. and business managers are: Publisher, 


wk Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
A. 8. Burack, 8 Arlington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


A. 8. Burack, 8 


rlington St., Boston, Mass. Managing Editor 


2. That the owner is: Ge owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by 
a firm, company 0 or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) PLAYS, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. A. S. Burack, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. “= 
8. ‘eer 100 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. Mark M. Stone, 78 Bishopsga te Rd., Newton, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 1 per cent or more a 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) N 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, <a security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragra hs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

A. 8. BURACK, Editor. 


ERWIN CARL THIESSEN. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of October 1947 


(My commission expires February 2, 1950.) 
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Part Seven 





Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Come In, Winirrep. By Helen Diehl Olds. 
Illustrated by Gertrude Howe. Messner: 
New York. $2.25. 

Here is another in the series of popular 
career books for teen-age girls by Helen Diehl 
Olds who has already shown her ability for 
presenting a well-told story and her knowledge 
of young people. Come In, Winifred is a re- 
freshing story of college life. In her first year 
at college Winifred joins the radio club and 
during the year learns a lot about radio pro- 
duction, sound effects and techniques, at the 
same time keeping up with her studies and 
still finding time for Henry Lamb, a returned 
veteran. (Junior high and older.) 

THREE Conguistapors. By Shannon Garst. 
Illustrated by Leej Ames. Messner: New 
York. $2.76. 

This is the story of the three men, Cortes, 
Coronado, and Pizarro, who led the Spanish 
Conquest of the Americas. Setting out to gain 
new lands for Spain, they were lured to their 
own destruction by the promise of fabulous 
riches. Their story is one of greed, cruelty 
and plunder. Though they made Spain the 
most powerful nation in the world, they them- 
selves died poor and dishonored. Written 
with drama and accuracy, this historical story 


is both exciting and informative. (Junior 
High and older.) 
DaNGER TO Winpwarp. By Armstrong 


Sperry. Winston: Philadelphia. $2.50. 

If Hugh Dewar had known what he might 
find, he would never had undertaken his 
journey, but then he would have missed many 
adventures at sea on the ship, Good Intent. 
His is the story of adventure on the sea in a 
Nantucket whaling ship, captained by the 
man who was his worst enemy. With the full 
sea flavor and well-paced action, this story 
will find many avid readers. (Junior high.) 
Tue Lost Viotrn. By Clara Ingram Judson. 

Illustrated by Margaret Bradfield. Houghton 

Mifflin: Boston. $2.26. 

Another in the popular “They Came From”’ 
series, this exciting mystery tells the story of 
& Bohemian family in Chicago in 1892. Little 
Anna brought with her to the new country her 
most precious possession, a violin. On her 
first night in her new home, she finds that it is 
gone. Her efforts to find the thief and recover 
the violin make an absorbing story. (Inter- 
mediate. ) 


Winpy Foor at tHe County Fam. By 
Frances Frost. Illustrated by Lee Townsend. 
Whittlesey: New York. $2.00. 

Toby Clark, owner of Windy Foot, trains 
him for the pony race at the County Fair. The 
whole Clark family attends the Fair and makes 
some good and lasting friends there. The 
author has captured in this story all the ex- 
citement and glamor of a County Fair — the 
races, the exhibits, the contests, the fireworks, 
etc. (Intermediate.) 


Sxy Pronesr, Tue Story or Icor Srkorsky. 
By Robert M. Bartlett. Charles Scribner’s: 
New York. $2.50. 

This biography of an outstanding pioneer in 
aviation is an exciting and stimulating story 
of a man of vision. It is also the story of an 
American who came to us from Russia. Youn 
boys interested in the field of aviation will find 
this book of great interest. (Intermediate.) 


Storres to Grow On. By Gertrude D. 
McKelvey. John C. Winston Co. $0.75. 
The author takes five well-known parables 

(The Good Samaritan, The House Upon the 

Rock, The Lost Sheep, The Talents, and The 

Sower) and builds modern stories for young 

children on them. She uses modern char- 

acters and language which makes them read- 
able and interesting for children today. 

(Primary.) 

THREE Litre Curpmunks. Written and II- 
lustrated by Marjorie Torrey. Grosset & 
Dunlap: New York. $1.00. 

Chuffy, Chirpy and Cheeky, the three chip- 
munk children, live in the pine woods with 
their parents. The delightful story of their 
adventures and how Cheeky, the youngest, 
proves to be the kindest as well as the one who 
is always in trouble is well-told and well illus. 
trated. Children will enjoy listening to thi, 
story and reading it for themselves. (Primary.) 
Basy Roo. Story and Pictures by Laura 

Bannon. Houghton Mifflin: Boston. $1.50. 

Babby Roo was brought to this country by 
a young sailor. She didn’t like the trip across 
the sea, but she did like the sailor’s farm. Then 
Baby Roo met the other animals there, and 
she thought them all disagreeable and rude 
until the day that they discovered just what 
she was —a kangaroo with a penny in her 
pocket. The story and pictures are appealing. 
(Primary.) 





Currous Grorce Takes A Jos. By H. A. Rey. 

Houghton Mifflin: Boston. $2.50. 

Here is another story about that delightful 
monkey, George. This time George ran away 
from the zoo. He looked about the city for his 
friend, the man with the yellow hat. His 
search takes him into a restaurant where he 
has to wash dishes to pay for his dinner. The 
cook introduces him to a window washer who 
gives him a job. He tries to be good, but his 
mischief gets him into trouble. Children will 
find this story very amusing, and the gay 
colored pictures enhance the story. (Primary.) 


Tue TuHanxk-You Boox. By Francoise: 

Charles Scribner’s: New York. $2.00. 

In this charming, simple book the author 
pictures the joys of a child’s world — the 
things which give him pleasure. The child 
thanks them all for making him happy. An 
attractive picture book. (Pre-school.) 


JOSEPH AND His Breruren. Told by Jane 
Werner. Illustrated by Polly Jackson. 
Grosset & Dunlap: New York. $0.50. 
Retold simply and engagingly is the story 

of Joseph and his brothers. The colorful de- 

tail of the life of ancient Egypt has been cap- 
tured by the illustrator. (Primary and inter- 
mediate.) 


Katie Meets Burrao Biuu. Story by Kath- 
arine Koch. Pictures by Grace Paul. Gros- 
set & Dunlap: New York. $0.50. 

Though it was hard, Katie kept her temper 
for two whole weeks so that she could see 
Buffalo Bill when he came to town. The won- 
derful thing that happened at the show and 
the lesson Katie learned from Buffalo Bill 
make a lovable and entertaining story. 
(Primary.) 


JENNY AND THE KiNG oF Smiruia. Story by 
Walter Brooks. Pictures by Decie Merwin. 
Grosset & Dunlap: New York. $0.50. 

The people of Smithia didn’t like the way 
the King was running things, but no one did 
very much about it until one day a little girl 
named Jenny decided she would get even with 
the King for not allowing girls to climb trees. 
How Jenny outwits the King makes an amus- 
ing story, full of fantasy and fun. (Primary.) 


Tue Rarnsow Dictionary. By Wendell W. 
Wright. Illustrated by Joseph Low. World: 
Cleveland. $3.00. 

This is a fresh, imaginative and simple dic- 
tionary for very young children. Each defini- 
tion has been carefully developed to give the 
accurate meaning of the word it defines, stay- 
ing within the realm of the child’s experience, 
yet anyone at the same time to his imagina- 
tion. In some cases quotations from familiar 
children’s works are used to illustrate some of 
the words. The four color pictures are delight- 
ful. A dictionary such as this can encourage 
and guide young children. (Primary.) 


Criassic ADAPTATIONS 
QuENnTIN Durwarp. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Adapted by Henry I. Christ and Jerome 
Carling. Globe Book Co.: New York. $1.17. 


Les MiseraBies. By Victor Hugo. Adapted 
by Alice Cecilia Cooper and Agnes Augusta 
Frisius. Globe Book Co.: New York. $1.20, 


Tue Last oF THE Monicans. By James F. 
Cooper. Adapted by Henry I. Christ and 
Jerome Carlin. Globe Book Co.; New York. 
$1.17. 


Tue Taree Musketeers. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Adapted by Jerome Carlin and 
et 4 I. Christ. Globe Book Co.: New York. 

1.17. 

These four adaptations of classic stories in 
the Globe series offer young readers the oppor- 
tunity to read these well-known tales. The 
language in all has been simplified; revisions 
in construction have been made, and in gen- 
eral adapted to meet the reading needs of boys 
and girls today. (Junior high.) 


OruerR Books RECEIVED 
(For Teachers) 

Best PLays OF THE MopERN AMERICAN 
THeEatre. Edited by John Gassner. Crown: 
New York. $3.50. 

A collection of seventeen outstanding plays 

of the American theatre 1939-1946. 

100 Non-Royatty Ong-Act Puiays. Com- 
piled by William Kozlenko. Grosset & 
Dunlap: New York. $2.49. 

An anthology of one-act plays of various 
types. 

EvROPEAN THEORIES OF THE Drama. B 
Barrett H. Clark. Crown: New York. 83.76. 
A new edition of a standard book on the 

drama, including a supplement on the 

American drama. 

TWENTIETH CreNTURY PLAYS (AMERICAN). 
Edited by Richard A. Cordell. Ronald: New 
York. $2.50. 

Eight representative selections of modern 

American drama. 

TWENTIETH CenTuRY Puays (BritisH, AMER- 
ICAN, CONTINENTAL). Edited by Richard A. 
Cordell. Ronald: New York. $3.00. 
Eleven complete plays. 


REVOLUTION IN AMERICAN Drama. By 
Edmond M. Gagey. Columbia Press: New 
York. $3.75. 


A study and criticism of the American 
theatre from 1912 to the present with em- 
phasis upon dramatic forms, themes, and 
trends. 

Tue Srory or Dance Music. By Paul Netil. 
Philosophical Librarly; New York. $4.76. 
The history of dance music from its early 

stages to the present time. 
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PLAYBOOKS 


FIFTEEN CENTS EACH ! 


Do You Know That... 


«> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 

=> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


| => We can supply you with copies of 


plays from 
issues. 


oth current and past 





| Each playbook costs only 15 cents. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


| To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 


that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities. 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





























you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for........ 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 


CO I enclose $.......... 0 Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 
HO ans kana 6 fekscesweédheesh os veces ke 
REIN sn 065 svcd ovidescatecvekwert 








Now available 
in book form — 


Special Plays 
for 
Special Days 


By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


An anthology of the best-liked 
non-royalty holiday plays by two 
of our popular authors, reprinted 
from PLAYS, the Drama! Mag- 
azine for Young People. 


Twenty-four plays, comedies and 
traditional dramas — easy-to-pro- 
duce and royalty-free. 


Working together to produce plays 
about each anticipated holiday is one 
of the best ways of making children 
realize the true meaning and value 
of es celebrations. But 
they will not remember the lesson un- 
less it is made real to them, with live 
characters and an entertaining story 
Mildred Hark and Noel 

have written plays of worth, true his- 
torically, presenting ideals of right and 
wrong, but peppered with life and 
humor, to make them interesting to 
young and old alike. 


Included are Fa for all the important 
holidays: aeaving, Christmas, 
Halloween, Lincoln’s and Washington's 
birthdays, Valentine’s Day, Mother's 
Day, Arbor Day, Easter, k Week, 
St. Patrick’s Day, etc. 


Get your copy now in time to produce 
the plays for the holiday season. 


$3.00 397 pages 
at your bookstore or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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